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But to the abolition of the family 
the objection made by common sense 
and Aristotle has never been an- 
swered. Merely by destroying the 
narrower channels down which love 
and loyalty might flow, you do not 
secure that they shall find their way 
| im the greater passages of the State 
service. With its bed you destroy 
the stream. It is impossible that 
men shall feel to their fellow-citizens 
generally the same warm attachment | 
they felt to their wives and chil- | 
dren, and the only result of forcibly 

widening the range of altruistic 

motives ts to diminish their intensity. 
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of social work is giving increasing 

attention to the interactions of family 
personalities, we are disposed to wonder 
whether the riddle of what the family does 
to its members will ever be answered. We 
are just beginning to turn scientific spy- 
glasses on a social institution that has long 
defied our perspicacious scrutiny. The more 
skeptical among us will say at once that the 
processes of human living are not like chemi- 
cal processes: they cannot be analyzed. 
There must have been a day, though, when 
people said that about sodium bicarbonate. 
We are learning a little these days about 
how to build fears into a personality and how 
to take them out again; it is only a step 
beyond that to a real perception of how 
young persons became competent or rude or 
unduly religious. 

In the year 1927-1928, there was con- 
ducted at Erasmus Hall High School in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., an investigation into the 
lives of 128 intellectually gifted students. 
The school is a public high school which 
offers a college preparatory course. The 
registration is about equally divided between 
boys and girls, most of whom live within a 
Short distance of the school building. It is 
the policy of the school to give group intelli- 


\ T this moment in history, when the field 


gence tests to all entering students and a 
welfare committee, enmeshed in the school 
machinery, studies and advises students 
who have difficulty in school or personality 
adjustment. A common reason for refer- 
ence to the welfare committee is failure in 
school subjects, sometimes in circumstances 
where the student has adequate ability to 
warrant better school performance and, 
more rarely, where the lack of ability is 
linked with failure. 

The group of 128 students was selected 
on the basis of having attained at least 130 
1.Q. in the group test taken at entrance to 
high school. Sixty-one of these were con- 
sidered unadjusted in school work because, 
despite the possession of adequate I.Q., they 
were found to have failed two or more dif- 
ferent high school subjects. The group of 
sixty-one was paired with a group of sixty- 
seven students rated as successful in high 
school work. Matching for I1.Q. and sex 
yielded two comparable groups of students— 
both possessed of the same _ intellectual 
ability by test measurement, one group suc- 
ceeding in school work, and the other fail- 
ing. The disparity in numbers is caused by 
the fact that six of the unadjusted left school 
in the year of the study—an interesting com- 
mentary on what happens to the failing high 
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I.Q.’s. The adjusted group failed an aver- 
age of 0.19 high school subjects, 81 per cent 
of them having failed no subjects at all. 
The unadjusted group failed a total of 190 
major high school subjects, the average fail- 
ure being 3.1 subjects, representing an aver- 
age retardation of almost one term. The 
mean of the weighted averages in subject 
marks was 79 per cent for the adjusted 
group, 69 per cent for the unadjusted group. 
Mean I.Q. on the original group test was 
135.0 for the adjusted group; 135.61 for the 
unadjusted. The range in the adjusted 
group was from 130 to 157 1.Q., in the un- 
adjusted, from 130 to 163 1.Q. By the time 
the subjects were selected for this study, 
none had mental age below sixteen. The 
Binet scale was, therefore, abandoned in 
favor of a battery of three group tests: 
Terman, Otis, and Army Alpha. On re- 
testing by Army Alpha, the mean score of 
the adjusted group was found to be 166.97; 
of the unadjusted, 160.0. If a new Army 
Alpha test had been made the basis of selec- 
tion, three in the adjusted group and five in 
the unadjusted group might not have been 
included as subjects because their scores fell 
below the level which placed an Army man 
in the A group. None of the subjects fell 
below B level on the Army scale. On the 
whole, it may be considered that later retest- 
ing verified the earlier results of the group 
test. The ages of the group, computed with 
reference to the date of selection, March 15, 
1927, were 12 years and 2 months to 15 
years and 11 months for the adjusted group, 
the average being 13.96; 11 years and 6 
months to 16 years and 8 months in the 
unadjusted, the average being 13.92; while 
there is a wider range of ages in the unad- 
justed group, for all practical purposes the 
groups are also matched in age. There are 
48 boys and 19 girls in the adjusted group, 
45 boys and 16 girls in the unadjusted group. 
Registration of the school as a whole indi- 
cated an equal number of boys and girls in 
attendance. The tendency to find a greater 
number of gifted boys than gifted girls is 
characteristic of all the investigations of 
exceptionally bright children so far reported. 

The total group of 128 students was sub- 
jected to the clinical procedure commonly 
employed in the study of the unadjusted 
child. The first group test was supple- 





mented by further psychological tests of a 
language and non-language type and by the 
use of the few existing tests that purport to 
measure personality. All students were 
interviewed by the same psychiatrist. Uni- 
form physical examinations and anthropo- 
metric measurements are on record for all 
of them. The investigator attempted to 
supplement the data on personalities by 
means of interviews, life history documents, 
diaries, character estimates, and the like. 
The record of each student’s general adapta- 
tion to school is complete—the estimates of 
his teachers, school marks, participation in 
activities, outstanding prowess of any kind, 
and so on. The social histories were all 
gathered by the same trained psychiatric 
social worker. The data are too extensive to 
be submitted in totality and this paper is 
therefore limited to a presentation of the 
salient facts derived from the social his- 
tories alone. 

The method of collecting the social his- 
tories differed from the usual procedure in 
use by family agencies. Several types of 
family history forms were explored before 
one was evolved for this study. The total 
form was mimeographed and the worker 
entered the home, document in hand. The 
replies were recorded verbatim and anecdotal 
material, impressions of the worker, signifi- 
cant asides and so on were all recorded in 
the margins or on the back of the page. 
Subsequently, half of these histories were 
“written up” in the conventional manner 
of the history used by agencies, but all data 
submitted here are taken from the verbatim 
records. The social worker remained a 
week in residence at the high school before 
she started investigating, the purpose of her 
stay being to give her some orientation in the 
school situation. She had a duplicate copy 
of the advance material given to the psy- 
chiatrist according to a social history pattern 
laid down by him. This enabled her to 
approach the family with a general outline in 
mind, but she could not tell whether the 
child concerned had been placed by the in- 
vestigator in the adjusted or the unadjusted 
group. For several months the students had 
been told that a home visitor would go to 
their homes to ask about their babyhood and 
childhood. This was referred to at stated 
intervals so as to give the idea an oppor- 
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tunity to grow and ultimately the students 
were given the name of the social worker 
and were required to ask their homes to 
nominate a time for her to call. By the time 
she made contact with the home she arrived 
on appointment and was an expected guest. 
No reason for the investigation was given 
the parents except that the science of educa- 
tion would be served by their answers to the 
inquiries. It was made plain that the indi- 
vidual students in this study might derive 
no benefit at all from the investigation but it 
was pointed out that only by research could 
we become more intelligent about the school’s 
daily job. The home visitor was in general 
enthusiastically received. 

It is the belief of the investigator that the 
family history document should be and can 
be a more precise instrument for registering 
the symptoms of social adjustment and mal- 
adjustment. There is no doubt that ver- 
batim recording, impressions, hunches, and 
so on, frankly labeled as such, would im- 
prove the validity of our findings from social 
histories. In this instance, it will be re- 
marked that verbatim records were easy to 
get because the worker was not entering the 
home in a crisis situation but was coming, 
on the contrary, to congratulate the family 
on its possession of a gifted child. Never- 
theless, the event proved to be critical for 
many of these families. It was unheard of 
for a public school to invade a community 
for no ostensible purpose but to investigate. 
The investigation of necessity covered those 
homes which normally have no contact with 
social agencies, and the traditions of reti- 
cence about income, marital situation, and 
the like, were rather more difficult to set 
aside. Many of the families were skeptical 
about the uses to which the data might be 
put, and the fact that many of these families 
were known to each other opened up possi- 
bilities of unpleasant gossip if confidence 
were violated. In some few exceptional 
instances, the worker returned to the home, 
but for the most part, she had only one con- 
tact in which to gain the family’s confidence 
and obtain the needed facts. All things con- 
sidered, it is perhaps fair to conclude that 
the data have the weaknesses to which all 
social data are subject, and the strength, if 
there be any strength, of having been given 
by interested and intelligent parents. 





The social worker has given us her im- 
pression of the reliability of the data. In 
the adjusted group, she found 68 per cent 
of the families entirely co-operative so that 
there is no reason to conclude that the data 
have been intentionally colored. In 16 per 
cent of the families emotional upsets of one 
kind and another were perceptible in the 
interview but are not believed to have 
affected the data. In 10 cases (17 per cent) 
the worker considers the data unreliable 
because, for instance, the informant told her 
she gave true facts but did not give them all, 
or the informant stated that she often tells 
lies to protect the dignity of her family, or 
emotional blocking was evident, and so on. 
In the unadjusted group, 63 per cent of the 
families were co-operative, 20 per cent of 
the families evinced emotional reactions that 
probably did not warp the data, and 17 per 
cent of the families have submitted data 
considered by the social worker to be unre- 
liable. Again, the unreliability is conditioned 
by obvious emotional blocking, tension with 
reference to certain sensitive spots in the 
family background and undue anxiety to 
make a good impression at all costs. The 
percentage of unreliable data is equal for 
both groups. One case of adoption and a 
serious case of stealing were not revealed 
by the families to the social worker. On the 
other hand, the worker records in both 
groups cases where the families went back 
over the data to be sure it was right. 

The ideal family history would perhaps 
be given by all the members of the family. 
It was so given by one of our large families, 
each member giving the facts about himself 
and then quietly leaving the room while the 
other members gave their impression of his 
standing in the family group. The social 
worker considers this one of the good family 
histories. In the adjusted group, the history 
was given in 55 per cent of the cases by the 
mother only and in 27 per cent of the cases 
by both parents. In the rest of the cases, 19 
per cent, the history was given by two mem- 
bers of the family or more, as, for instance, 
by the mother and paternal grandmother or 
the mother and two older brothers. In the 
unadjusted group, 59 per cent of the his- 
tories were given by the mothers only, 22 
per cent by both parents and 19 per cent by 
other combinations of relatives. There are 








no significant differences between the groups 
in this respect but it is noteworthy that in 
45 per cent of the total cases, the histories 
were given by at least two members of the 
families concerned. In two instances, the 
parents were deflected from the main busi- 
ness of giving the history by quarrels which 
so disrupted the procedure as to compel the 
worker to return at another time. 

Before considering any differences that 
may obtain between these groups with refer- 
ence to family training, it is necessary to 
present some general facts about the sub- 
jects themselves. All of the students were 
born in the United States with the exception 
of one girl who was born in Canada. Eighty- 
five per cent of the students were born and 
reared in New York City. Twenty-nine per 
cent were born of American parents in this 
country through at least two generations. 
Sixty-two per cent are of Jewish ancestry— 
18 per cent of the parents having been born 
in New York City, 82 per cent abroad. The 
remaining 9 per cent of the parents are 
widely scattered among several nationali- 
ties—Canadian, Scotch, Irish, French, Nor- 
wegian, Austrian, Italian, Polish, Armenian, 
and Syrian. Half the subjects represent 
first generation immigrant stock of Jewish 
ancestry. 

The total group comprises 19 only chil- 
dren, 41 in families where there is only one 
sibling, 28 in families where there are two 
siblings, 19 in families where there are 
three siblings, 12 in families where there 
are four siblings, 2 in families where there 
are five siblings, 3 in families where there 
are six siblings, 2 in families where there are 
seven siblings, 1 in a family where there are 
nine siblings and one in a family where 
there are ten siblings. The tendency for 
gifted children to occur in small families is 
marked, the average number of siblings in 
these families being two and a small frac- 
tion. In the adjusted group, ten of the 
families are atypical in that five of the 
fathers are dead, one of the mothers is dead, 
one pair of parents is separated, and there 
are, two step-mothers and one step-father 
now present in the homes. There is a 
slightly higher incidence of atypical family 
conditions in the unadjusted group, notably 
in the factor of separated parents but the 
total number studied is perhaps too small to 
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warrant our considering this difference sig- 
nificant. We find in the unadjusted group 
seven fathers dead, both parents dead in one 
instance, six pairs of ‘parents separated, and 
one step-mother now in the home. 

The broken home has frequently been 
blamed for the production of problem chil- 
dren. It is, therefore, challenging to find 
almost as marked a prevalence of broken 
home condition in the control group as in the 
unadjusted. 

The purpose of the family history docu- 
ment is to reveal to us those processes of 
family interaction that have produced a 
social problem. In this instance, we are 
studying families of two kinds: those that 
produced children unadjusted to high school 
conditions and those that produced children 
making adequate adjustment to the lives they 
were leading at the time we observed them. 
None of the 67 adjusted students was con- 
sidered a problem student by the school, in 
the matter either of behavior or of scholar- 
ship. Of the 61 unadjusted, 2 were known 
as behavior problems to the investigator at 
the outset and 41 others were subsequently 
reported for behavior difficulties in addition 
to their poor scholarship, so that 70 per cent 
of the group are clearly problem students in 
respects other than their adjustment to 
school. Given this disparate achievement, 
can we glean from the family backgrounds 
the causes of good adjustment in the one 
instance and poor in the other? 

Economic factors might easily be con- 
sidered sufficientiy pervasive to account for 
the differences. In the adjusted group, the 
weekly income ranges from $22 to $962, 
with the mean at $97.78 (income not re- 
ported in 19 per cent of the cases). In the 
unadjusted group the range is from $25 to 
$577 per week with the mean at $117.44 
(13 per cent of the cases unreported). The 
balance is slightly in favor of the unadjusted 
group. It is not likely that inclusion of the 
unknown items in the adjusted group would 
improve the average since, in three of the 
cases failing to give the exact amount, the 
statement was made, “ we just keep going,” 
“we are living now on savings,” “we just 
make ends meet.” Available income cannot 
be considered a factor in the situation. . 

A study of the property ownership of the 
groups reveals only one difference: 64 per 
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cent of the families in the unadjusted group 
own their own homes, compared with 46 per 
cent of families in the adjusted group. 
Eighty-seven per cent of families in the 
adjusted group live in strictly residential 
neighborhoods; 85 per cent of the unad- 
justed live in such neighborhoods. The per- 
centages of those living in business neigh- 
borhoods or partly business neighborhoods 
are too small for consideration. All these 
homes were rated by the social worker on the 
Chapin scale. The differences are nil. The 
material equipment score for the adjusted 
group was 39.32; for the unadjusted, 40.05. 
The cultural equipment score for the ad- 
justed group was 70.1; for the unadjusted, 
74.19. In the total group there are four 
conspicuously underprivileged homes located 
behind stores: two of them fall neatly in the 
adjusted group and two in the unadjusted 
group. Differences in economic status do 
not, therefore, differentiate the two groups. 

We may next inquire into some of the 
characteristics of the parenthood that guided 
these young persons in their early lives. In 
the education of parents, the two groups are 
again surprisingly similar: precisely 49 per 
cent of each group had a range of education 
from none at all to graduation from ele- 
mentary school, the two groups keeping pace 
in the amount of education so that if they 
had been matched for this factor they could 
not have been more nearly alike. Eighteen 
per cent of the parents of the adjusted and 
21 per cent of the parents of the unadjusted 
spread through the high school range, the 
number of high school graduates being 
identical in each group. About 22 per cent 
of the parents of the adjusted and 18 
per cent of the parents of the unadjusted 
dropped out at various points along the col- 
lege span, only four more finally completing 
college in the adjusted group than in the 
unadjusted group. About. 20 per cent of 
the parents can be said to have attained col- 
lege level, but it is noteworthy that there is 
no real difference in the education of these 
parental groups. 

The occupations of the fathers distribute 
as follows, Taussig classification : 


Occupations of the fathers: Adjusted Unadjusted 


Professional .... . 27% 15% 
TS 72% 
Skilled Labor ............. 7YA% 114% 
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Occupations of the mothers 
before marriage: 


Professional.......... 13% 642% 
CAN sw ecesasececssvce Se 43% 
SE BAD oc ceccesecses 72% 244% 
Unekines LABGF ...0icc<ss 7% 3% 


The significant findings are that about 
twice as many fathers and mothers in the 
adjusted group reached professional status. 
In the classification “clerical” the groups 
remained equal and a much higher propor- 
tion of the fathers and mothers of the unad- 
justed children were found in the skilled 
labor class. Considering that the educational 
preparation of these groups was practically 
identical, this is a challenging fact. Many 
of the parents were mentioned as excep- 
tional with regard to such matters as leader- 
ship, language ability, skill in mathematics, 
wit, mechanical ability, invention, memory, 
and artistic ability. Sixty-nine per cent of 
the fathers of the unadjusted were so cited, 
61 per cent of the fathers of the adjusted; 
48 per cent of the mothers of the unadjusted 
were so cited, 34 per cent of the mothers of 
the adjusted. The percentages are some- 
what in favor of the unadjusted group. 

Some parents in each group are afflicted 
with neurotic and psychotic conditions the 
presence of which might conceivably condi- 
tion the family members adversely. In the 
adjusted group, 4 of the fathers and 3 of 
the mothers are so afflicted; in the unad- 
justed group, 6 of the fathers and 3 of the 
mothers suffer from mental diseases. Ex- 
ploration was made into two types of unfor- 
tunate mental atmosphere that might exist 
in the home, circumstances making for fric- 
tion and circumstances making for depres- 
sion. In the adjusted group, 46 per cent of 
the homes report no friction; in the remain- 
ing 54 per cent of cases, the friction arises 
largely between the parents in situations 
where the children are not at all concerned. 
The parents of the unadjusted report no 
friction in 44 per cent of the cases, and 
again, in the remaining 56 per cent, friction 
between parents far outweighs the friction 
created by competition between the children 
or by struggles between parents and chil- 
dren. In the homes of the adjusted students, 
there are three cases of depression which 
might operate to produce unadjusted chil- 
dren. The data on the unadjusted group 
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indicate that such depressions have existed 
in the homes but have largely been elim- 
inated by death or the separation of the 
parents. In only one instance among the 
unadjusted can a serious depression be said 
to color the family situation. It will be per- 
ceived, then, that the groups are not differ- 
entiated by the quality of the parenthood that 
produced them nor by those factors in home 
atmosphere which are commonly assumed by 
the psychiatrist to have a bearing on the 
production of the problem child. 

When the problem child is presented to 
the psychiatrist for study, the psychiatrist 
is accustomed to look for certain character- 
istics of childhood and adolescence that he 
has tended to consider causal in the problem 
situation. If we find these adverse char- 
acteristics in the problem group but not 
present in the control, we shall have added 
considerable weight to the psychiatric 
assumptions about human behavior. Let us 
compare the two groups with respect to 
several of the inquiries the psychiatrist will 
have in mind as he attempts the social analy- 
sis of a particular problem, bearing in mind 
that if these characteristics are the signifi- 
cant ones in behavior, we may reasonably 
expect to find them present to a significantly 
greater degree in our group of unadjusted 
children. 

In the adjusted group, 90 per cent of the 
mothers enjoyed good physical health dur- 
ing pregnancy; 87 per cent of the mothers 
of the unadjusted enjoyed equally good 
health. Absence of mental worries during 
pregnancy characterized 66 per cent of the 
mothers of adjusted children, 65 per cent of 
the mothers of the unadjusted. Thirteen 
per cent of the adjusted children were 
frankly not wanted; 8 per cent of the un- 
adjusted were not desired. 

One measure of the effectiveness of 
family conditioning may well be the success 
evinced by the family in the establishment 
of fundamental habits of sleeping, eating, 
and evacuating. In the establishment of 
sleeping habits we found that 42 per cent 
of the adjusted children exhibited unfor- 
tunate restlessness such as nightmares, walk- 
ing and talking in sleep, and so on; 40 per 
cent of the unadjusted exhibited these 
characteristics. Forty-six per cent of the 
adjusted were conditioned by means of rock- 
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ing to sleep, parents walking the floor with 
them, picking up in the night to coddle, and 
so on; 33 per cent of the unadjusted were 
so conditioned. The’ undesirable sleeping 
habits, walking, talking, etc., have persisted 
in 37 per cent of the adjusted children and 
in 33 per cent of the unadjusted. Fifty-two 
per cent of each group of subjects were 
breast-fed. Weaning to solid food occupied 
in each group a range of from six months 
to twenty-four months, the mean in the 
adjusted group being 15.66 months, in the 
unadjusted, 16.03 months. Forty-eight per 
cent of the adjusted children showed food 
caprices from childhood; 52 per cent of the 
unadjusted. The groups are identical in the 
history of the persistence of food fads, the 
overcoming of caprices and the adoption of 
new caprices. Habits of controlling the 
bowel sphincters were established among the 
adjusted in anywhere from 3 months to 4% 
years with the mean at 14.92 months (data 
on eight cases missing). Control of bowel 
sphincters for the unadjusted took from 4 
months to 3 years with the mean at 17 
months (data on seven cases unknown). 
For the adjusted group, control of the blad- 
der sphincters took from 3 months to 12 
years, mean at 1914 months; for the unad- 
justed, from 4 months to 13% years, mean 
at 17 months. Enuresis remained a prob- 
lem in the lives of 14 of the adjusted chil- 
dren, persistence varying from 3 years to 
12 years, average at 6.86 years. In the 
unadjusted group, there were 8 cases of 
enuresis, ranging in duration from 3 to 13% 
years, average at 7.19 years. Thirty-nine 
per cent of the adjusted students were re- 
ported as having been unduly demanding of 
attention in childhood, such as wanting a 
fuss made over them, crying for everything 
wanted, liking excessively to be kissed and 
read to and played with; 43 per cent of the 
unadjusted made such demands. A history 
of thumb-sucking was reported for 28 per 
cent of the adjusted; 30 per cent of the 
unadjusted. Thirty-three. per cent in each 
group showed a history of nail-biting, a habit 
which has persisted among 24 per cent of the 
adjusted and among 20 per cent of the 
unadjusted. Twelve per cent of the ad- 
justed were found to have speech defects; 
8 per cent of the unadjusted. Forty-six per 
cent of the adjusted showed a history of 
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tantrums, tantrum behavior persisting to the 
present in 13 per cent of the cases. Forty- 
three per cent of the unadjusted showed a 
history of the tantrums, the behavior per- 
sisting in 28 per cent of the cases. It is 
significant that tantrum behavior has been 
overcome in twice as many cases among the 
adjusted as among the unadjusted. A his- 
tory of childhood fears was encountered in 
28 per cent of the adjusted group and in 30 
per cent of the unadjusted. No fears have 
persisted among the adjusted, and childhood 
fears have carried over in only three of the 
unadjusted children. Clearly, the groups 
are not differentiated by any of these factors. 
The most striking difference in the whole 
array is that tantrum behavior persisted into 
adolescence in twice as many cases among 
the unadjusted as among the adjusted. One 
feels that if we knew why, we might be 
getting a little nearer to the solution of the 
conundrum, but our present data do not 
carry us that far. 

We focussed attention on these young 
persons just as the majority of them turned 
the corner into adolescence. Can we dis- 
cover any differences in the preparation of 
these groups for the re-adjustments that 
must occur at puberty? The data on mas- 
turbation, as given in the social histories, are 
thoroughly unreliable. Two families of 
unadjusted children reported a history of 
masturbation, and all other parents denied 
that it was ever practiced by their children. 
Thirty-one per cent of the adjusted boys 
evinced unusual childhood interest in sex 
matters; 13 per cent of the unadjusted. 
Twenty-one per cent of the adjusted girls 
evinced such interests; 44 per cent of the 
unadjusted. Untruthful information was 
given by the parents in 4 cases among the 
adjusted, 2 cases among the unadjusted. 
Twelve and a half per cent of the adjusted 
boys indicated to their families an adolescent 
interest in sex matters; 13 per cent of the 
unadjusted. Many of the parents said 
frankly that no information had been re- 
quested but they were quite sure the child 
was well informed. Fifty-three per cent of 
the adjusted girls and 6 per cent of the un- 
adjusted asked for sex information in 
adolescence. Supplementary data, which it 
is impossible to present here, tend to indicate 
that the families of the adjusted exercised a 





more effective control over this aspect of 
adolescent adjustment than did the families 
of the unadjusted. Sex information was 
given by the families of the adjusted in 
78 per cent of the cases; by the families 
of the unadjusted, in 65 per cent of the 
cases. The information given was inade- 
quate in 35 per cent of the cases of the 
adjusted; inadequate in 37% per cent 
of the cases of the unadjusted. In the 
adjusted group, 13 per cent of the parents 
confined their information to threats about 
the consequences of masturbation; 25 per 
cent of the parents of the unadjusted gave 
similar information. Ten per cent of the 
adjusted boys and 21 per cent of the ad- 
justed girls were reported by their families 
to have had love affairs; in the unadjusted 
group, the percentages are much higher—29 
per cent of the unadjusted boys and 25 per 
cent of the unadjusted girls have had emo- 
tional attachments known to their families 
to have been disturbing in character. 

Sixty per cent of the adjusted boys and 
53 per cent of the adjusted girls were unduly 
reluctant to leave home; only 24 per cent of 
the unadjusted boys and 44 per cent of the 
unadjusted girls were reluctant in the same 
degree. Thirty-one per cent of the adjusted 
boys and 10 per cent of the adjusted girls 
were reported as self-reliant, showing no 
dependence on either parent; 27 per cent of 
the unadjusted boys and 25 per cent of the 
unadjusted girls were so reported. 

Seventy-three per cent of the families of 
the adjusted and 64 per cent of the families 
of the unadjusted reported an active, par- 
ticipating interest in religious affairs. Forty 
per cent of the adjusted children were re- 
ported as not participating at all in religious 
activities by the time adolescence was 
reached ; 43 per cent of the unadjusted chil- 
dren were found inactive in religious 
matters. 

All families take attitudes toward the 
companions of their members. Thirty-one 
per cent of the boys in each of these groups 
had companions of both sexes; 26 per cent 
of the adjusted girls had companions of both 
sexes, 63 per cent of the unadjusted girls. 
In the cases of the adjusted girls, the fami- 
lies boasted of not allowing companions of 
the opposite sex at too early an age. The 
group as a whole showed a tendency, though 
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not a marked one, to interest in older com- 
panions. One of the girls, 15 years of age, 
was reported as still playing with dolls in the 
back yard, her companions being much 
younger children. This mode of behavior 
was encouraged by her mother who desired 
to keep her young. Twenty-three per cent 
of the parents of the adjusted boys disap- 
proved of their companions; 42 per cent of 
the parents of the unadjusted boys so dis- 
approved. Disapproval of the companions 
selected by the girls characterized only two 
cases in the adjusted group and only one 
case in the unadjusted group. Sixty-four 
per cent of the adjusted students bring their 
companions freely to their homes; 61 per 
cent of the unadjusted. The families of both 
groups are equally active in entertaining the 
companions brought home. Ten per cent of 
the adjusted boys were considered by their 
families to get on poorly with companions ; 
9 per cent of the unadjusted boys. None of 
the adjusted girls were considered to get on 
poorly with companions, but 19 per cent of 
the unadjusted girls were considered to 
make poor adaptations in social groups. 
The investigator considers social adapta- 
tion at puberty quite as crucial a problem as 
those adaptations cited by other authors 
(notably Dr. Leta Hollingworth) — the 
adaptations to vocational choice, to a philos- 
ophy of life, to mating, and to weaning from 
the family group. The evidence of this sur- 
vey is that social adjustment in the group of 
one’s age is a trying problem for the adoles- 
cent, setting up in his mind as poignant con- 
flict as ever religious belief or adjustment to 
sex knowledge produced. The families 
studied are middle-class families that set 
values on social climbing; oddly enough, 
middle-class families have developed no 
technique to assist these social processes in 
which they often display a paramount 
interest. ° 
Throughout this list of the factors usually 
tapped in the study of behavior, these groups 
have marched side by side with amazing 
similarity. None of the factors may be said 
properly to differentiate them. Still, as the 





investigator knew and worked with these 


young people, there were obvious differences 
between the groups. The adjusted boys and 
girls appeared to have far better integrated 
personalities; the unadjusted seemed more 
loosely organized and generally more inade- 
quate. The differences must really be there, 
for the performance produced by the groups 
is decidedly different. 

What can we conclude? The differences 
between the groups are too subtle to be re- 
vealed by our mode of investigation and the 
instrument we have used is too clumsy. As 
an instrument of social investigation com- 
pared with other family history documents 
in the field, the outline itself is considered 
good. We can say for it that it covered the 
items conventionally explored by all social 
investigators and if, in the long run, it re- 
veals no outstanding differences where dif- 
ferences really exist, we are confronted by 
the question as to whether what we have 
considered significant in behavior is really 
significant at all. Bear in mind that it will 
be said by many social investigators that 
these intimate — indeed, insidious — family 
processes will never be exposed to view by 
any scientific research. The present investi- 
gator cannot accept that viewpoint. Failure 
to find differences between a problem and a 
control group, in those factors which have 
hitherto been accepted as characteristic of 
problem groups alone, should of itself make 
us more cautious about stating what consti- 
tutes problem behavior. Experience in the 
use of this instrument made the present 
investigator see at many points its weak- 
nesses as a tool of research. A more accu- 
rate and searching document will arise from 
the immediate experience with this one. The 
answer to the problem is not to abandon it 
because it proves baffling but, given an ex- 
perience with control groups, to set up end- 
less controls in family research until we 
learn something from them. If our instru- 
ment can bring into focus the very fact that 
the differences we seek are so far impef- 
ceptible, it is a good lens; all it needs is 
refinement. 
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A SOCIOLOGICAL CASE STUDY OF FARM FAMILIES 


DWIGHT SANDERSON AND ROBERT G. FOSTER! 
Cornell University 


I. The Sociological Analysis of the Family 
Group 
ITH the recent widespread interest 
V \ in the problems of the family and 
in child development and parent 
education, it has become obvious that there 
is need for scientific research on many 
phases of family life. Inasmuch as the fam- 
ily is a social group, the academic study of 
the family has been chiefly by sociologists. 
Recently, however, the practical problems 
of the individual family have become the 
object of study of psychologists, psychia- 
trists, social and mental hygienists, home 
economists, economists, and others. What 
is desired today is not an academic account 
of the family as an institution, but a tech- 
nology for family improvement. Recent 
scientific research contributing to such a 
technology of family development, has been 
somewhat more important in the fields of 
psychology and psychiatry than in sociology 
and inasmuch as such a technology must 
obviously be derived from various social and 
biological sciences, the question naturally 
arises as to just what is the distinctive field 
or contribution of sociology to a knowledge 
of the family. 

Such a challenge was given us something 
over two years ago and we undertook the 
preparation of a statement of what contribu- 
tion sociology had made and might make to 
a scientific knowledge of the family.2 We 
were at once confronted by the necessity 
of defining the field of sociology as a science, 
concerning whith sociologists have not, so 
far as we can determine, come to any very 
satisfactory agreement. Upon this point 
we have taken the position held in a previous 
paper® that sociology is a study of the forms 


*The Senior author is chiefly responsible for 
parts I and III and the Junior author for part IT. 
_ * The results of this study have just been issued, 
in a limited edition, as a mimeographed Bulletin of 
the Cornell University Agricultural Experiment 
Station, under the title “The Sociology of the 
Family.” 

*Dwight Sanderson: “ Scientific Research in 
Rural Sociology,” Am. Jour. of Sociol., XXXIII, 
p. 184. (Sept. 1927.) <A similar distinction be- 
tween sociology and social technology is given by 
E. B. Reuter in “The Problem of Sociology,” 





of human association and the factors influ- 
encing the evolution, development, structure, 
and functioning of these various forms. 
Under this term “forms of human asso- 
ciation’ we would include not only various 
types of groups, but also the established 
forms of human association created by these 
groups, including human institutions such 
as marriage, naturalization, burial, and so 
on; nor would we confine the term to 
Simmel’s idea of the “pure forms of 
socialization.” 

In our review of the sociological literature 
concerning the family from the above view- 
point of what is sociological, we found that 
the most important contributions had been 
to the evolution and development of the 
family as a group type and in the descrip- 
tion of the gross forms of the family, but 
that relatively little had been written con- 
cerning the structure of different types of 
monogamic families, or describing the dif- 
ferent forms of established relations within 
the family group which give different group 
structures and which might be the basis of 
establishing types of families. 

As a concrete example, it is well known 
that in the upper-class English family the 
children are mostly in charge of nurses and 
governesses* and have relatively little super- 
vision by or contact with their parents, when 
compared with the parent-child relations 
existing in a middle-class American family. 
Here are two distinct types of monogamic 
family. Sociology should give an accurate 
description of the established forms of rela- 
tionship characteristic of each of these two 
types and should determine their effect 
upon the individual, on the maintenance of 
the family as an institution, and on its func- 
tion in society. Such an analysis of family 
types, their structure and functioning, would 
be of practical importance for a technology 
of family life, for many of the problems of 
the family arise from a lack of adjustment 
between its structure and the desires of its 


Sociology and Social Research, XIII, p. 119, 
although his statement of the content of sociology 


is much broader. 
*Cf. Beatrice Webb: My Apprenticeship, p. 58. 
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members influenced by the changing cultural 
environment. 

In outlining the sociology of the mo- 
nogamic family from the above viewpoint, 
we suggested types of families based on 
(1) structural elements, such as size, sex, 
and age; (2) legal types; and (3) types 
based on internal relationships, such as sub- 
groups, relations of dominance or consensus, 
and common or divergent activities. 

The existence of sub-groups of children 
or parent-and-child within a family group 
is well known and has been studied in par- 
ticular families, but there seems to have been 
no attempt to determine whether different 
sorts of sub-groups within the family pro- 
duce characteristic types of family behavior. 

It is evident, of course, that it is com- 
paratively easy to establish a certain type 
of family, based on a single structural char- 
acteristic; and that such a type is purely a 
logical concept. Whether such a “type” 
has any significance and is a really useful 
concept depends on whether it has other 
characteristics which are concomitant or 
correlated with the primary or definitive 
characteristics. In other words, are there 
a certain set or combination of character- 
istics which are usually, other things being 
equal, associated in the family types recog- 
nized? If there be such an association of 
characteristics, then the family-type concept 
may be the means of a more adequate socio- 
logical description and analysis of the family 
group and should be of service in developing 
a technology for the better understanding of 
individual families. 

Having arrived at the above conclusions 
with regard to the methodology of the socio- 
logical description of the family and with 
very little evidence in the literature as to its 
validity, it was evidently incumbent on us 
to make a trial of the method to determine 
whether the types which might be estab- 
lished or constructed from the description 
of a series of families would have definite 
concomitant characteristics in sufficient num- 
ber to give meaning and value to the types. 
for this purpose the junior author made case 
studies of eighty farm families in three 
nearby communities in South Central New 
York State.® 

* Section II briefly abstracts Dr. Foster’s Thesis, 
“Types of Farm Families and Effects of 4-H Club 


Work on Family Relations.” 1929, Cornell Uni- 
versity Library. 
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Il. A Case Study of Farm Families 

The actual entrée was made to fifty-five 
of the families through their interest in 4-H 
club work. The County Club Agent sent 
letters to all families whose children were 
enrolled as 4-H club members in each area, 
telling them of our desire to interview each 
member of the family and asked their co- 
operation in giving such suggestions for the 
improvement of the work as they might care 
to make. The remaining twenty-five fami- 
lies, having in them children ten to twenty 
years of age, who were not in 4-H club 
work, were located after beginning work 
with the club families in each area. 

The actual procedure followed in all areas 
was to make the acquaintance of the local 
minister, club leader, school supervisor, or 
other prominent person. From their infor- 
mation a rough map was made showing the 
location of the club families, the names of 
which were previously supplied by the 
County Club Agent. Visiting was started 
early each morning and continued until late 
at night, and in most cases the interviewer 
stayed over night with the families. The 
purpose of the interviews as far as the fami- 
lies were concerned was to ascertain the 
values of 4-H club work to their children 
and its effect upon the family. It was found 
advisable not only to interview each member 
of the family, but to eat meals and stay over 
night with them and to attend and take part 
in as many local affairs as possible, such as 
4-H club meetings, grange meetings, Sun- 
day-school, church, local fairs, and so on. 
The interview had of necessity to be taken 
under difficult conditions and the ability to 
do farm chores and discuss current agricul- 
tural conditions was helpful in maintaining 
rapport. For example, the following are 
typical of the situations under which the 
seven interviews took place with one of the 
families : 


(1) The father and boys were at the barn milk- 
ing, so the interviewer assisted with this chore and 
got some valuable information from the father 
about the early family history. (2) Ate supper 
with the family and stayed all night in the home. 
(3) The mother was alone sewing. (4) Father 
and boy were choring on a tenant place. (5) Two 
boys were cleaning stable. (6) Boy was seen dur- 
ing the noon hour at high school. (7) Mother and 
one of the girls were washing on the back porch. 


A schedule of proposed visits was mdde 
out every night for the ensuing day and 
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dates were made as much as two weeks 
ahead to have supper and stay over night 
with families. All 55 of the club families 
were lived with for at least one meal and 
an over-night period. 

A schedule or case outline, containing 180 
questions covering the major aspects of the 
sociology of the family, was used for each 
family. There were 50 questions on family 
composition and environment, 41 questions 
on established relationships within and out- 
side the home, 50 questions on family and 
social background of husband and wife, and 
32 questions on effects of 4-H club partici- 
pation on family relations. This schedule 
was designed to be used as a guide in secur- 
ing and recording the information obtained 
at each visit. It was not used as a question- 
naire but rather a double entry check for 
the interviewer. 

After an interview at a home, with a mem- 
ber or several members, the interviewer 
would drive down the road and as quickly 
as possible write out in narrative notes all 
that was observed or said during the inter- 
view. The following interview with a 19- 
year-old boy in one family is typical of these 
individual interview case notes. 


At the time of leaving, the boy followed me to 
the car where the following conversation took 
place : 

The boy said, “ Well, I’m glad to have had you 
come out and visit us.” To which the interviewer 
replied, “ Well, I’m glad to have met you. You 
have a good start here in the dairy business.” 

The reply was, “ Yes, but I’d kind of like to buy 
a place over by K. The man who was here drilling 
our well has one there and he said he would take 
my note for it. Things are not so good here. My 
older brother and I don’t hit it off any too well. 
He says I feed my stock too much, and we just 
don’t hitch. I told Dad last year, I thought I'd 
leave this place. He said he was sorry that was 
the way I felt about it. If I'd stay I could have 
the home place. My mother and brother would be 
sore, and it wouldn’t be pleasant living here, I am 
sure. He brought his wife here when they were 
first married, and mother and she don’t go very 
well. Ma don’t like the girl I’m going with but 
I told her I’d never bring her here to live. I'd like 
to get a place that is not too close to home.” 

The interviewer replied, “Has your father 
always been interested in club work?” 

“Yes, he has, but my older brother has not been. 
I work here and don’t get a cent. I never have. 
I take care of my stock, pay for their keep and 
Dad gets the milk. He owes me $900; I could get 
it if I wanted to take stock. I had to quit school 
and didn’t want to. He was sick and I had to work 
one spring and never got to go back. I had a 
scholarship at the agricultural college short course 
this winter, but I don’t go. I’ve got my stock to 
care for. I wouldn’t ask Dad to milk and care for 





them. They don’t feed as much as I do and I 
don’t want to ask him to do it. I got beat out of a 
trip to the National Dairy Show last year because 
my older brother substituted one of Dad’s cows and 
took mine out at the local fair, so Dad’s went to 
the State Fair instead of mine. I don’t know, I'd 
like to make a go of it. I hate to leave Dad, but 
there isn’t anything here for me.” 


The interviewer replied, “Why don’t you stay 
until you are 21 and lay away enough to make a 
payment on your place and have a little working 
capital before you leave?” 

He replied, “ Well, that might be best to wait 
awhile. I have 14 head of pure bred stock of my 
own and a good team. I guess I hadn’t ought to 
have told you all this, but ——” 


“Well, I am interested in your affairs, and would 
like to see you make good when you do make a 
start. You have made a good beginning so far.” 


After writing up the narrative notes, the 
schedule outline for the family interviewed 
was taken from the folder, and all statistical 
information and other notes recorded on the 
case note sheet were entered. Sometimes 
questions in the schedule outline called to 
mind some points not thought of when 
writing the case note sheet and these would 
be entered in both. Writing out all case 
notes on each interview in chronological 
order was satisfactory from the standpoint 
of getting all the data recorded, and the 
entering of the data into the schedule out- 
line blank was helpful in checking up on 
information incomplete or not obtained at 
the previous interview when the second visit 
was made. When a family was finished all 
case notes and the schedule outline, together 
with a photograph of the home, were filed 
in a folder. When all cases for an area 
were completed, the case notes with notes 
on the general cultural life of the neighbor- 
hood were checked over for final summari- 
zation before beginning work in a second 
area. When all club and non-club families 
were finished, the individual case interview 
notes were re-written into a total family case 
record according to the following outline. 


Family Case Outline 


Physical Surroundings 
Setting 
Approach 


Narrative 

(1) Family composition and environment 

(2) Established relationships within and outside 
the home 

(3) Conditioning factors 
(a) Family and social background of hus- 

band and wife 

(b) Mobility 

(4) Effect of 4-H club participation 
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These completed family cases and the 
schedule outlines, with notes on each area, 
constituted the data upon which the findings 
of the study were developed. 

Four objectives were set forth at the out- 
set of the research. 


(1) To demonstrate the extent to which, by the 
method used, certain data on the sociology of 
the family could be obtained. 

(2) The testing of the procedure and recording of 
the experiences of the entire piece of research 
with respect to technique that proved helpful 
and vice versa in obtaining the data from the 
families as a basis for further research in this 
field. 

(3) To determine, in so far as possible, some of the 
effects of 4-H club participation on family 
relations. 

(4) To organize and relate facts obtained from the 
families in an attempt to determine the possi- 
bility of classifying them into types, with more 
or less similar structural characteristics and 
concomitant functioning. 


The results of the investigation seem to 
warrant the following comments. 


The method used was effective in getting 
data on 90 per cent of the questions asked, 
with a degree of completeness of about 75 
per cent. More interviews might have 
increased these percentages but the time and 
expense required would probably not have 
warranted them. The most important aspect 
of the technique used consisted in providing 
a favorable entrée to the areas, and main- 
taining a rapport with the families through- 
out the period of the investigation by merg- 
ing one’s self into the social complex of the 
neighborhood life as completely as possible. 
More time is required than by the usual 
survey method but the picture obtained of 
internal and external family organization is 
somewhat more adequate than are the sta- 
tistical averages obtained for the combined 
families of all areas. 

The extent to which data on the sociology 
of the family was obtainable is a furiction 
of the technique used. The club families 
with whom an entrée and opportunity for 
recurrent visits were provided yielded about 
50 per cent greater returns in total amount 
of data secured and in the degree of com- 
pleteness of the data than where such entrée 
was not provided. 

From the standpoint of 4-H club par- 
ticipation the data indicate that a boy or girl 
cannot participate in a 4-H or other club 
without some effect on the solidarity of the 
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family unit. This raises a question signifi- 
cant to all organizations engaged in work 
with young people—not only how their pro- 
gram changes the knowledge, skills, and atti- 
tudes of the child, but also how it affects 
the total family relationship. Any divergent 
participation of a member of a family unit 
immediately becomes a new stimulus about 
which the attention of the entire group is 
intensified, and results in changed relation- 
ships between the person who participates 
in the new activity and the other members 
of the family. This changed status or posi- 
tional relationship of the individual leads 
either to readjustment of the members in 
greater solidarity or produces more tension 
in the group, which reinforces or changes 
the structural pattern of the family. A 
second conclusion points to the symbol (such 
as ribbons or certificates of award at fairs, 
trophies, club emblems, and so on) as a 
very important factor about which the fam- 
ily interest becomes centered; and the more 
of these stimuli that are symbolic of satis- 
fying experiences in the work that become 
a part of the family environment, the more 
likely is the effect to be solidarity within the 
group, although some inter-group tension 
may result if the distribution of the recog- 
nition is not representative. The external 
participation of the families was affected in 
nearly all cases through the entire group’s 
participation at local and county 4-H events. 

Two distinct family types (Xa and Ya) 
were determined, the regularities between 
the families of each type were shown, and 
their irregularities as between the types indi- 
cated. The analysis of family types was 
carried out as follows: 

The daia for each family case was reor- 
ganized on cards according to the following 
analysis outline, placing all data of a kind 
on a single card, so they could be sorted 
according to any scheme. 


Family Case Analysis Outline 


I. Technique 
II. Family life (leading to types) 
A. Internal family activities and relations 
(1) Family composition 
(2) Established attachments 
(3) Habitual relations 
B. External family activities 
(1) Transitory 
(2) Habitual 
C. Conditioning factors 3 
(1) Family and social background of hus- 
band 
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(2) Family and social background of wife 
(3) Factors conditioning present family 
(in its genesis) 
(a) Family history 
(b) Mobility 
(c) Crises 
(d) Early married life and following 
(courtship included under C, (1) 
and (2)) 
(4) Present environment of family 
III. Effect of 4-H club participation on family 
relations 
IV. Findings incidental to the major objectives 


In accordance with certain empirical 
knowledge of some of the more important 
factors in family organization, a scheme for 
the classification of the families into similar 
structural types was formulated. 


Scheme for the Classification of Families into 
Types 
I. Internal relations and activities 
A. Degree of dominance or consensus 
(1) Male dominance in most spheres, or 
(2) Female dominance in most spheres, or 
(3) Joint control in most spheres 
B. Sub-groups within the family 
(1) Attachment of children to parents joint 
(2) Attachment of children to parents di- 
vided 
(3) Attachment of children to mother 
(4) Attachment of children to father 
C. Work pattern 
(1) Husband does field work, milking, etc. 
Wife does house work, cares for milk 
utensils, chickens and garden 
(2) Wife does house work, cares for milk 
utensils, chickens and gardens and 
assists husband with milking and field 
work 
(3) Husband does field work, milking, etc., 
and assists wife with house work, 
chickens, garden 
D. Leisure time pattern 
(1) Family group acts together in many 
common activities 
(2) Family group acts together in few 
common activities 
(3) Activities are individual and few 
(4) Activities are individual and many 
(5) One parent and children participate in 
many common activities; other parent 
not active 
E. Ritual pattern 
(1) Little common ritual in home 
(2) Much common ritual in home 
II. External community and other social relations 
(participation in economic, educational, 
social, and religious activities) 
A. Active wide participation 
B. Active narrow participation 
C. Inactive or infrequent participation 


Using this classification scheme, and the 
family case data on cards for sorting, each 
family was placed in a group according to 
I-A in the scheme. All cards for each family 





having data regarding Dominance or Con- 
sensus in the various spheres of family life 
were assembled and those of similar content 
put together. There were 36 families in the 
male-dominant group, 15 in the joint-control 
group, and 4 in the female-dominant group, 
8 broken or disrupted families and 17 dis- 
cards because of inaccurate or inadequate 
data. The balance of the analysis proceeded 
with the 55 complete records. Having made 
the first type subdivision into three stacks, 
the next step was to take each group sep- 
arately through the entire classification 
scheme. 

To illustrate, the joint-control group may 
be used. When the cards for these fifteen 
families were assembled according to sub- 
groups and parent-child attachments, it was 
found that in twelve of them there was more 
or less joint attachment of parents and chil- 
dren and in three this attachment was 
divided. Taking the twelve families of joint 
attachment and assembling the cards on 
work-pattern for these, dropping out the 
three families with divided attachment, 
eleven show definite similarity under C-1 
and only one falls under another classifica- 
tion. Continuing this same process for the 
eleven remaining families for leisure time 
pattern, nine fall within the same group, 
D-1, and two in another subdivision. Con- 
tinuing with the nine families, comparing 
their cards on ritual pattern, six fall within 
the same sub-group and three in another. 
These six were then compared for External 
Community and Other Social Relations and 
five were found to fall within the same sub- 
group II-B, while one fell in another divi- 
sion. These five were designated as type 
Xa. With a larger number of cases and 
more objective measures for determining 
into which sub-group each case fell and car- 
rying all cases through to some final point in 
the classification, there would result an 
analysis of family types of some scientific 
and practical value. 

The 36 male-dominant and four female- 
dominant groups were carried through the 
entire scheme, with the result that there were 
six families that came through as type Ya 
from the male-dominant group but there 
were too few female-dominant to form a 
type although their pattern was distinctly 
different in some respects from the type Xa 
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and Ya families. The characteristics of 
these two types Xa and Ya are as follows: 


Characteristics Common in Families in Type Xa 


(1) Joint control of all phases of family life. 

(2) Attachment of children to parents joint. 

(3) Labor divided: wife cares for house, milk uten- 
sils, chickens and garden; husband does farm 
work, milking, etc. 

(4) The family acts together in many common ac- 
tivities within the home. 

(5) There is much ritual in the home. 

(6) The families have an active participation in a 
few organized activities outside the home. 
Characteristics Common to Families of Type Ya 
(1) Male dominant in most phases of family life. 
(2) Attachment of children to parents is divided. 

(3) Labor is divided as in Xa. 

(4) There are individual and few activities within 
the home. — ; 

(5) There is little ritual in the home. 

(6) There is inactive or infrequent participation in 
organized activities outside the home. 

Upon completing the classification of the 
families into types, an attempt was made to 
work out correlations between type and 
other characteristics of the function, struc- 
ture, and genesis, of the groups. An 
example of this is given when types Xa and 
Ya are compared with regard to the follow- 
ing eleven factors: : 

The Xa families all carry life insurance; the 
mothers are active in 3.6 groups, the fathers in 3.0 
groups, the children in 3.0 groups; they held an 
average of 4.2 meetings in their homes last year; 
have lived only 1.6 places since marriage; the hus- 
bands have had 10.6 years, and the wives 10.8 years 
of schooling; the husbands’ families have an aver- 
age of 4.6 children, the wives’ 5.4 children; and in 
the present families there are 3.2 children per 
family. 

Only two of the seven Ya families carry insur- 
ance; in 0.85 group is the mother active, the father 
in 0.57 and the children in 2.5 groups; 0.85 is the 
average of meetings held in their homes last year ; 
have lived in 3.1 places; the husbands had an aver- 
age of 5.5 years of schooling, the wives 7.7; the 
husbands were one of 6.5 children, the wives one of 
6.8: and the present families have an average of 
4.5 children. Additional relationships were worked 
out, but time does not permit of more illustrations. 

It seems, therefore, that in so far as it is 
possible from so limited a number of cases, 
we have shown that certain families have 
common structural characteristics which 
make it possible to classify them into de- 
scribed types, and that these types possess 
other characteristics with regard to the con- 
ditioning factors affecting them, their struc- 
ture and function, which are concomitant or 
correlated with the given type. To what 
extent this will prove true with a larger 
number of cases and the degree to which the 
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correlation of concomitant characteristics 
will obtain, remains for future more ex- 
tended research to determine. 


III. Conclusions as to Methodology 

In the foregoing discussion an attempt has 
been made to show the procedure used and 
some of the results obtained in this piece of 
sociological research of the family. In con- 
clusion it seems desirable to consider the 
reliability and objectivity of the data, the 
validity of the method, and its possible 
improvement. . 

(1) One outcome of this study is to indi- 
cate the importance of determining the 
taxonomic characters upon which the differ- 
ent types of families may be established. In 
the scheme used for classifying the above 
families into types, the main headings, arbi- 
trarily selected as being significant points 
about which family relations revolve, were 
not sub-divided into enough objective sub- 
heads on which information was available, to 
classify the families more than roughly into 
types. In order to determine more specifi- 
cally and objectively and refine the family 
type analysis, these items which characterize 
the internal family pattern must be deter- 
mined by a study of a large number of fami- 
lies. The limiting factor which seems most 
significant is whether or not in trying to 
deal with so many variables in the total 
family complex, the most significant ones 
can be determined and worked into a tool 
for classifying and measuring or evaluating 
the relative functioning of one family with 
another in an objective way in terms of their 
structural relationships. The first and most 
difficult problem in this respect is the deter- 
mination of those specific objective phe- 
nomena which are the elements of usual 
family relationships and which most signifi- 
cantly characterize family structure. 

It is obvious that innumerable types might, 
at least theoretically, be established, owing 
to the multiplicity of characteristics of family 
structure, but to be of any use for practical 
purposes it will be necessary to determine 
which have most significance with regard to 
the functioning or behavior of the family- 
type. Intensive studies of individual fami- 
lies will doubtless afford the most important 
initial clues. Then, by repeated association 
and correlation analyses, and a process of 
trial and error, it should be possible to deter- 
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mine which are the more fundamental 
characteristics. 

(2) The most important question to be 
determined is whether the data secured are 
accurate and true. Can we eliminate the 
subjective opinion of both the interviewer 
and those interviewed? How can we secure 
a check on the objectivity of the data? One 
method would be to have a given number of 
families studied by the interview method as 
described above and then to have another per- 
son spend several months in an intimate case 
study of each of the same families and com- 
pare the results. This seems hardly prac- 
ticable for rather obvious reasons. Another 
method of checking the results would be to 
employ the same general method but to com- 
pare the results from a considerable num- 
ber—several hundred—of cases from differ- 
ent but similar areas. If the same general 
conclusions were secured by different inves- 
tigators in different areas, there would be a 
high probability of the accuracy of the 
conclusions. 

If it is possible to secure a subject of 
common interest which will gain the inter- 
viewer entrée® to practically all the families 
in a given area and will enable him to main- 
tain the necessary rapport with them, it 
seems probable that with a sufficiently large 
number of cases this method might be suffi- 
ciently accurate for the more objective gross 
characteristics of family life and is worth 
attempting further. Doubtless, as has been 
shown above, a high correlation exists be- 
tween the rapport developed between the 
investigator and the individual family and 
the degree of completeness and accuracy of 
the data given. The investigator may, of 
course, mis-state or misinterpret the data, 
however accurately the information is given. 
This is a matter both of the individual in- 
tegrity and scientific attitude of the worker 
and his ability to discern the truth of the 
data secured in the interview. But it is 
questionable whether such a method will be 
sufficiently accurate for the more subtle and 
intangible personal relationships which vary 
more or less from day to day and concerning 
which observations of behavior are needed 
to check the statement of attitudes made by 





*Thus the common interest in 4-H club work 
provided opportunity for an indefinite number of 
return visits. The value of such an entrée cannot 
be overemphasized. 





those interviewed. Such observations of 
behavior would require time and intimate 
association with each family. 

It seems probable, therefore, that in order 
to secure a satisfactory check on the above 
method, and indeed to be as sure as possible 
of securing the facts with regard to personal 
family relationships, it will be necessary for 
the one who collects the data to have an inti- 
mate association with the families studied 
over a period of months, on a basis of some 
real service and co-operation with each 
family, so that the confidence of its mem- 
bers may be obtained and the facts secured 
with the greatest accuracy possible. With 
such a procedure, and with different workers 
in different but similar areas, if the final 
analysis of their data gave similar conclu- 
sions, there would be good reason for con- 
sidering them valid. : 

(3) With the isolation of the significant 
characteristic of the family types and reason- 
able assurance of the reliability of the data, 
the establishment of types of families based 
on structural characteristics (i.e., established 
personal relationships and behavior pat- 
terns) seems to offer no insuperable diffi- 
culties, although obviously it will be no easy 
task. 

(4) A mere taxonomy of family types 
will not, however, be of very much service 
to a technology of the family unless they 
can be given meaning by determining those 
factors which condition the existing struc- 
tures and what effect they have on the 
behavior of the family as a whole and its 
individual members, or how the structural 
pattern affects the functioning of the family. 

The first item, the conditioning factors, 
involves the historical, genetic, and heredi- 
tary factors, as well as the influence of the 
social environment. In this connection it. 
should be pointed out that one of the most 
important products of the above study was 
the evidence of the large importance of the 
parental family, school, and church life of 
the parents when children, in conditioning 
the pattern of their own family life. The 
life history of the individual family—its 
inception, crises, and mobility—are also im- 
portant factors in conditioning its present 
form. To ascertain the influence of the 
social environment on the family type, it 
will be necessary to determine the partici- 
pation of the family and its members in vari- 
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ous organizations and informal groups, as 
well as its cultural contacts through school- 
ing, reading, travel, and so on. But when 
definite correlations have been established 
between any of these items and certain 
family types, it will be impossible to deter- 
mine which are causal. Only by a careful 
study of the chronological sequence of 
changes of structure in individual families 
would it be possible to arrive at any conclu- 
sion as to the relative importance of the 
many different factors which have condi- 
tioned the existing family structure. 

Such studies of the conditioning factors 
throw light upon the genesis of the given 
family type, but even more important is to 
have some knowledge of its social product. 
What is the usual or characteristic behavior 
of a given type of family in its social rela- 
tions, both as regards the family acting col- 
lectively as a group and as regards its indi- 
vidual members when removed from it? 
What conflict or lack of adjustment is there 
between the given type of family and its 
social milieu and between it and the desires 
of its individual members? Does a given 
type of family tend to reproduce a similar 
type in the next and succeeding generations ; 
does it tend toward family disintegration ? 
This problem of the relation of the type of 


family to its functioning would seem to re- 
quire an evaluation of its success or failure 
in terms of some objective standards, but it 
would seem possible that such standards 
might be established in terms of the ongoing 
of the family as an institution and of its 
adjustment to its social milieu rather than 
in terms of ethics or the existing mores, 
Evidently any accurate determination of the 
social product of a given family type would 
require the observation of many families 
over a considerable period of time and is 
beyond the expectation of any investigations 
now being planned; but may we not in the 
future hope to have studies of the life his- 
tories of human families just as we now do 
with the ontogeny of animal species ? 

For the present, however, before we can 
seek to establish causal sequences, we shall 
need to perfect a method for establishing 
family types by means of which we may 
develop accurate concepts of what are the 
most significant phenomena in this most 
common human group, one which is often 
called the simplest or most fundamental of 
human groups, but which baffles our analysis 
by its complexity. To this end the above 
study has been exploratory and these general 
observations are offered for criticism and 
suggestion. 


BEREAVEMENT AS A PROBLEM FOR FAMILY 
RESEARCH AND TECHNIQUE’ 


THOMAS D. ELIOT 
University of Washington 


and orphans for years. The approach 

has been from the point of view of 
social economic causation, readjustment, or 
prevention, and the results in technique have 
doubtless been useful. Family workers 
have helpfully dealt with thousands of indi- 
vidual bereavements. But not yet have the 
social psychological crises of family bereave- 
ment been seen as a problem for objective 
analysis, comparative study, and profitable 
generalization. 


GS snd or workers have studied widows 


* Methods, projects and sources were discussed 
in the paper as presented before the American 
Sociological Society, Section on the Family, Decem- 
ber 28, 1929. 





The following seem to be fairly objective 
or social criteria of a worthwhile research 
problem : 


(1) The extent of the phenomena. 

(2) The intensity of their human effects. 
(3) Their logical significance in the science. 
(4) The accessibility of the data. 

(5) The possibilities for helpful techniques. 


Let us test family bereavement from these 
points of view: 

(1) The experience is practically univer- 
sal for every family. One person dies every 
twenty-three seconds in the continental 
United States. Few of them are totally 
without kin who “ care.” 
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(2) The poignant effects are obvious. 
The cases of apparent indifference are per- 
haps even more interesting, off hand, than 
the others because they seem “ abnormal.” 
The later effects and readjustments of role 
in family life are often equally important, if 
less acute. Birth, adolescence, marriage, 
senescence, and so on, have been studied. 
The family (like every other organized 
group, by the way) is a “ unity of interact- 
ing personalities’ and is being studied as 
such. But what happens when one member 
is nipped out by death? The question, How 
do the other members readjust themselves, 
or “recondition their habits” to the new 
situation? has clear, logical interest in the 
science of social relations, among the studies 
of other life crises. 

(4) The data is everywhere. Whether it 
is accessible in a form suitable for scientific 
use depends upon (a) attitudes and (b) 
methods. 


(a) Attitudes of secretiveness or the will-to- 
forget may repel inquiry or inhibit confessional 
interviews. Taboos, resistances, and stereotypes 
are frequently encountered. 

(b) Tactful, patient, and elastic methods of 
eliciting the data are therefore necessary. The 
friendly relation supposed to exist between social 
worker and client should give ample opportunity, 
however, for the collection of valuable data, if 
only the points of significance for comparison and 
analysis may be defined, so that similar points may 
be covered for comparable cases. 

(5) Last, but not least, the significance 
of such findings for the control of the situ- 
ation. Can the facts of others’ experiences 
of bereavement make us better able to guide 
clients, patients, parishioners, and others 
who are going through bereavement? This 
we cannot promise, but certain analogies 
suggest an affirmative faith in the possibili- 
ties. Within a hundred years the fields of 
sex and of insanity were terrae incognitae. 
In each of those fields we are still far from 
full understanding or technical control, yet 
the patient collection of cases—including 
successful as well as unsuccessful adjust- 
ments—has been accomplished despite taboos 
and resistances, and no one questions the 
cumulative benefits of such study as applied 
in modern sex education and psychiatry. 

Is there not room for a mental hygiene of 
grief? 

About death, as about other life-crises, 
there has been a spontaneous unwillingness 
to face reality, and a corresponding accumu- 





lation of rituals, stereotyped attitudes and 
practices, euphemisms, jokes, and so on, as 
a buffer between the individual and the stark 
reality. These customs are changing rapidly, 
but we do not know from actual personal 
evidence what practices, new or old, are 
comforting or under what circumstances 
they cause conflict. 

Our traditional defense mechanisms 
against sorrow may or may not be effective 
in relieving misery. In so far as they come 
to be considered based upon false beliefs or 
hypocrisy, they are apt sooner or later to 
produce the added miseries of disillusion. 
Whether or not they are comforting, few 
students of history, religion or ethnology 
will claim for them any rational basis, in the 
sense of tested relation to facts, needs and 
satisfactions. The proposed objective is to 
collect facts the analysis of which may shed 
light upon this uncharted region, and to test 
the values of traditional routes through the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death. 

Those who have the information—the 
undertakers, physicians, nurses, ministers, 
social workers, and those directly involved— 
have as yet no way of pooling or even of 
formulating their knowledge or techniques. 
Such things have been left chiefly to the 
poets, the composers, the artists, the seers. 

It may be said, “ better leave it to them ”; 
but the task falls to many of us who are not 
subjective geniuses. In fact, the genius who 
helpfully expresses an experience may be as 
useless as the pharmacist who puts up a pre- 
scription might be in applying it properly to 
a patient. We should at least learn which 
poems to “ prescribe,” and how and why! 

This is not the place to discuss details of 
method nor to outline the many types of 
special research projects which may event- 
ually be launched in the social psychology of 
death. Suffice it to say here that the field is 
obviously far greater than the strength or 
talent of any one person. The writer is 
making a beginning. So far as family social 
work is concerned, he uses this article as a 
means of seeking understanding and co-op- 
eration. If readers have in mind cases or 
families which seem significant in this con- 
nection—whether among clients or among 
advantaged families—they will confer a real 
service if they will correspond with me. I 
shall be glad to have transcripts made of 
relevant documents. 
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EDITORIAL 


CIENTIFIC research in the realm of 

marriage and family life faces three 

sizable obstacles: human beings are 
reluctant to submit themselves for study ; the 
general public is inclined to think success in 
marriage and family life is the result of 
“instinct ” and is unlikely to accept the find- 
ings of research; and, finally, the research 
student himself finds it difficult to maintain 
a thoroughly objective, scientific attitude 
toward a subject in which his own emotions 
are likely to be involved either vicariously or 
actually. Professor Lévy-Bruhl, discussing 
research at the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
Johns Hopkins University, emphasized both 
the difficulties and the importance of the 
kind of research in human relationships of 
which the papers given in the Family Sec- 
tion of the American Sociological Society 
meetings offer some outstanding examples: 


Were the spirit of disinterested research to get 
strength, we might hope to see it gaining new 
ground, and more and more penetrating the study 
of a wide range of phenomena which hitherto have 
been the object of an immense amount of labor, but 
not in the same way that men of science are wont 
to work. Up to this day, moral and social sciences 
have hardly been sciences, in the strict sense of the 
word. Many reasons explain the fact and, in the 
first instance, the peculiar nature of their subject 
must be taken into account. Wherever human 
interests, feelings, and passions are directly in- 
volved, the serene objectivity which science cannot 
do without becomes exceedingly difficult to attain 
and, when attained, to keep up. Mostly the conflict 
of opinions, either outspoken or tacit, makes the 
unbiased analysis of facts a sheer impossibility. 
Had mathematics in the eyes of men the same kind 
of interest as politics, perhaps mankind would never 





have known what truth really is. 
we look at social facts as we do at physical ones 
shall we discover scientific truth about them. Cer- 
tainly molecules, cells, and the like are more easily 
viewed with dispassionate eyes than labor problems 
or competition between hations [or, he might have 
added, relationships within the family group]. Still, 
should the spirit of disinterested research get a 
firm footing here we might expect much from its 
efficiency. 


At the present time there is a widespread 
interest in material about marriage and about 
family life, but in general the reading public 
wants dramatic high lights and many of the 
articles in the popular magazines savor of 
the muck-raking period in political reform. 
Undoubtedly domestic discord is more dra- 
matic than domestic accord and _ presents 
more easily discernible elements; also the 
very fact of its discordance frequently makes 
it more accessible for study. So far our 
tests for success in family life have been 
mostly negative—divorce, desertion, delin- 
quency, their presence implies failure. Yet 
even these adverse factors are frequently 
surmounted by the individual members of a 
so-called unsuccessful family. Is such a 
family then to be transferred to the “ suc- 
cessful ” classification? We need, obviously, 
not only definitions of what we mean by suc- 
cessful family life, but also a clearer under- 
standing of what we mean by the successful 
individual whose development the successful 
family is supposed to promote. 

But the kind of research in family life 
that we need at the moment is not one intent 
on the discovery of a limited and prescribed 
group of facts. We need rather a search 
for an understanding of those elements that 
direct and condition relationships between 
human beings. Professor Lévy-Bruhl points 
out that “a too narrow specialization may 
smother the true spirit of research. It hin- 
ders the soaring of the imagination and dis- 
courages the daring necessary to the seeker 
for new truth. If his eyes remain servilely 
riveted on a given series of facts, he has little 
chance of rising to an unexpected hypothesis, 
which generally should imply the bringing 
together of facts hitherto considered apart.” 
We are as yet only on the fringes of our 
research in family relationships; we run the 
usual danger of being obsessed by immediate 
problems, of judging the value of our studies 
by their utility. Professor Lévy-Bruhl sug 
gests that utility should not be our standard at 
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all. ‘‘ Disinterested pursuit of truth, untiring 
struggle with the mysteries of nature are the 
lasting honor and dignity of our species. To 
give them up, even if they were practically 
useless, would be tantamount to losing what 
in us is preéminently human. But indeed 
pure science, far from being useless, is gen- 


erally sure to become, in the long run, the 
most useful of all. The potential 
utilities of disinterested research are un- 
bounded and at first unmeasured.” Those 
areas in which we need knowledge are prob- 
ably those which can be recognized only 
after our research has uncovered them. 


THE CASE WORKER IN ACTION 


MARGARET E. RICH 


Associate Director, Family Welfare Association of America 


R. Burgess has defined the family as 
D “a unity of interacting personali- 

ties . . . the actual unity of 
family life has its existence not in any legal 
conception nor in any formal contract but 
in the interacticn of its members. 
The family lives as long as interaction is 
taking place and dies only when it ceases.” 
The family case worker is in daily, hourly 
contact with this interaction of personalities 
within the family group and the interplay 
of the family group with its widening circles 
of community relations. The interactions 
that she sees are no theoretical abstractions : 
they are evidenced not only in shoulder 
shruggings, eye-brow liftings, back turnings, 
but in high-keyed voices, slappings, beatings, 
and definite acts which we classify as behav- 
ior problems—disobedience, nagging, alco- 
holism. Her laboratory, if we may borrow 
that word, changes from home to home, the 
material with which she is working is subject 
not only to the changes which all living 
things undergo but is constantly at the 
mercy of innumerable shifting influences 
both concrete and abstract over which she 
has no control. Beneath her very eyes her 
material will undergo a change, due not to 
anything that can be seen or heard, but to 
the influence of a remembered word or act. 
Twenty times a day she is faced with the 
results of the interplay of personalities, 
although the interplay itself may occur when 
she is not there to observe it. She must 
meet with equal skill the crises which develop 
from too effervescent interactions of indi- 
viduals and the cessation of interaction that 
results in stagnation. 





Has the family case worker discovered 
or developed through the unavoidable exi- 
gencies of her daily task any skills in direct- 
ing the interaction of the personalities 
within the family group, not to the static 
harmony of a frieze on a Grecian urn, no 
matter how lovely at its moment of capture 
but the living, growing, changing unity 
which Dr. Burgess has in mind? 

In trying to answer this question, I have 
studied one case record which covers a three 
years’ contact between one case worker and 
one family. The B family is a real family, 
as unexpected, as harassed, as subject to 
crises, as any family that comes to a case 
worker for advice. 

Alice, 11 years old, is a behavior problem. 
Well grown physically, she is in the third 
grade at school and is reported as having 
an 1.0. of 72, mental age of 8. She has 
been in court several times, for stealing 
and because she is unmanageable. The 
school refuses to keep her. Her mother 
wants her placed in an institution, then 
decides she will keep her at home and put 
her in another school. Already the child 
has been moved repeatedly from school to 
school, and the whole family has moved to 
the suburbs in the hope of getting into a 
better neighborhood. Mrs. B, of German 
birth, is a plain littke woman, 32 years old, 
“with a sensitive face and a tired, pleading 
voice.” Married at 18, she was left a widow 
at 23. For three years before her husband’s 
death, except for a brief period when she 
herself was in a sanatorium, she worked 
and supported herself and Alice. Alice 
was cared for first in different institutions, 
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later in a day nursery. Mr. B, her second 
husband, also German, a barber, steady, 
quiet, and a good provider, married Mrs. B 
“because he was sorry for her” when 
Alice was 5. When our record opens, Jane, 
the child of the second marriage, is 3. 

The good management of -Mrs. B stretches 
the slender income to cover a minimum 
budget. They own their home—modern 
conveniences, good yard, in a neighborhood 
that is respectable in spite of factories too 
near for comfort. The four rooms are well 
furnished and immaculately clean. 

We learn from the record that there have 
been numerous attempts to change Alice’s 
behavior : 

Mr. B has talked to Alice and punished her but it 
does not help the situation. Has often threatened 
to leave family if he is given any more trouble by 
Alice’s behavior. . . Upon advice of school 
nurse Alice had tonsils and adenoids removed. 

Alice was on probation for a year and was 
brought into court several times after that. ; 

It was necessary for the B’s to move about a 
great deal because Alice was having trouble with 
children in the neighborhood and school. Present 
living quarters were chosen mainly with a desire to 
get the child into a better environment. 

Teachers and principal have tried to appeal to 
Alice through sympathy for mother and love for 
little sister but this has had no effect upon her. 
They now believe it is impossible to do anything 
with the child, basing their feeling on the results 
of the Binet test and the group reading test in 
both of which Alice ranked 2d and 3d grade. They 
are surprised and incredulous at the results of a 
more recent mental examination in which Alice is 
characterized as “an intelligent child who should 
be in the 5th grade.” 


The case worker also is concerned with 
Alice’s behavior. She is eager to change 
it, or to see it changed, but her method of 
attack is not that of the disciplinarian, 
whether teacher, court or parent—it is pri- 
marily that of the seeker. She is interested 
less in her own reaction to Alice’s behavior 
than in the interaction of Alice with the 
group that make up her social environment. 
The story of Alice’s previous misbehavior, 
the results of the Binet test, and so on, are 
but the starting point for the social study 
through which she hopes to acquire an 
understanding of this unity of interacting 
personalities which is the B family. The 
social study involves a skill recognized and 
used by other than social case workers. It 
requires as an integral part of its method 
a scientific attitude of mind, characterized 





by objectivity, detachment, impartiality, and 
an insatiable curiosity that is constantly 
seeking possible new answers to its ques- 
tions. The social study of the B family is 
primarily a study of social action and inter- 
action while it is actually in process. How- 
ever complete her list of “sources,” 
however skillful she may be in drawing out 
the story of this person or of that, the case 
worker remembers that in a study of rela- 
tionships it is impossible to rely on the 
“he saids and she saids.”” She observes 
not only personalities at the moment of 
actual interaction but she studies the unity 
of the interplay in the family group as it 
breathes, lives, and grows. Her social 
study is “a search for the truth for creative 
purposes in the personality of the client and 
all his relationships”; it is a search for 
evidences of “significant attitudes, signifi- 
cant states of mind.” It is essentially a 
continuous process which never stops as 
long as she is in contact with the family. 
Bit by bit she records her observations of 
the reactions of Mr. and Mrs. B, Alice, and 
Jane ) 
are only partly conscious and which form 
a background for the behavior symptoms 
already recognized by the family, the school, 
and the court. We quote from the record— 
excerpts culled here and there from the 
worker’s story of the situation: 





Whenever child came into room Mrs. B became 
nervous, raised her voice, and watched her closely. 
Alice obeyed promptly when asked to dust living 
room, but paid no attention to other requests until 
Mrs. B repeated them several times in commanding 
tone of voice. Alice played about on the 
floor with Jane but soon quarrelled with her, 
slapped her, and made her cry. Jane 
seemed to realize it necessary to defend herself as 
she had brought in a board with several nails in it 
to hit Alice if she hit her. ; 

While waiting for the psychiatrist Alice showed 
signs of restlessness, her hands and feet were 
scarcely still a minute. After leaving the clinic she 
cried and said she would not go to ungraded class 
because all the children would tease her. “Only 
funny children go there and I’m not funny.” . 
Jane ran about the dispensary just as she pleased 
and paid no attention to Mrs. B’s reprimands. . . - 

Mrs. B showed visitor list of books she must buy 
for Alice. Again told visitor about the many 
and dresses it is necessary to buy. . 

Mr. B did not seem to consider Mrs. B’s feelings 
as he told visitor that his wife’s first husband was 
untruthful and that he, Mr. B, had married her out 
of pity. Repeated statement did not love her 
several times. Mrs. B felt Mr. B’s remarks 
keenly. 
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In response to bell Mrs. B opened door, rushed 
back into kitchen slamming door behind her. Had 
worked herself into a rage because Jane had spilled 
some of her oatmeal on the floor and when Alice 
came home from school a few minutes later became 
most abusive in tone and language, blamed her for 
Jane’s sauciness and carelessness. Alice white with 
fear made no reply. . . . When Alice helped 
herself to a piece of bread Mrs. B asked why she 
hadn’t taken the piece she left that morning. . . . 

Mrs. B washing, Alice peeling potatoes. Mrs. B 
explained had kept her home from school to help 
with work. Had rubbed out her own clothes. 
Mrs. B said that although she had been home from 
school all afternoon she hadn’t accomplished much, 
that the dishes were still unwashed. . . . 

While visitor was helping Jane on with her coat 
the child said “you take Alice away—she don’t 
mind me.” Mrs. B expressed amusement at the 
remark. . .. 

Mrs. B immediately began an argument by say- 
ing Mr. B talked a great deal but did not accom- 
plish anything. At first Mr. B made no reply but 
when she called him lazy and a bluff he resented 
it—said she was always nagging; she became very 
angry, called him vile names. Turned to Mr. B 
and told him she knew he did not care anyway 
whereupon Mr. B arose and walked away. . . . 

When Alice returned to room Mrs. B told of 
outings they had had and that they had always 
taken Alice with them; her tone implied “ for 
which she should be grateful.” . . . 

Mrs. B asked Alice for change from nickel. 
When Alice gave her only two cents, demanded 
what had become of the third one. Alice was so 
frightened she stammered when she told her 
mother she had spent it for a stick of gum. 

When Mrs. B was in room Alice was ill at ease, 
would give answer (to visitor’s question on arith- 
metic) then quickly look up at Mrs. B. Mrs. B 
was interested and, when Alice’s responses were 
quick and accurate, remarked, “I don’t think 
there’s anything wrong with her as they say.” 
Alice looked up with most frightened and pathetic 
expression, moved about restlessly and could no 
longer concentrate. It is very evident that 
there is no hesitation or faltering of speech except 
when Alice in presence of Mrs. B. . . . Mrs. 
again showed fault-finding attitude—nothing Alice 
did could please her. Complained Alice was too 
slow and careless in her work, etc. Alice went 
about her work without replying but in somewhat 
resentful manner. Did not answer Mrs. B when 
questions were asked concerning work. When 
Mrs. B reprimanded Jane, Alice was exceptionally 
kind to her. 


Certainly if the interaction of personali- 
ties is a test of existence, the B family is 
very much alive! But is it growing in a 
direction which will make its continued 
existence productive of the greatest good to 
its individual members and to the commu- 
nity? We have given only part of what 
the case worker gleaned from her contacts 
with priest, doctor, teacher, employer, and 
with the family itself but it is perhaps 
enough to suggest some of the tensions which 
exist. 





The relationship between Mr. and Mrs. 
B is apparently characterized by indifference, 
insensitiveness, pity on his part, need for 
protection on hers. The interaction of 
Alice and her mother is a cycle of irrita- 
tion on Mrs. B’s part, fear and disobedience 
on that of the child, with resultant increase 
in irritation and fear. It is an explosively 
negative relationship which during its peri- 
odic outbreaks involves the whole family. 
The relationship between Alice and her 
stepfather is passive; his reaction to her 
is one of indifference until her disobedience 
forces from him an active expression of 
irritation. Mrs. B and Jane seem to be 
developing an interaction similar to that 
between Mrs. B and Alice: Mrs. B scolds, 
Jane disobeys. Perhaps more pernicious 
still is the way in which attention is given 
Jane by different members of the family 
group in indirect attempts to get even with 
someone who is a source of irritation or 
annoyance. The relationship between Alice 
and Jane is essentially antagonistic except 
when Alice makes much of Jane because 
for the moment they are both suffering 
from their mother’s bad temper. 

But the social study, interesting as it is, 
will be barren so far as the B family is 
concerned unless the case worker is able 
to carry out the creative purposes which 
were the motive of her search for the truth. 
Nor does she complete the social study and 
then begin treatment of the problems she 
has discovered. It is impossible to over- 
emphasize the fact that the family case 
worker is dealing with something that is 
alive. As long as the family has life it 
will be changing and to the case worker 
every change has significance. Unless the 
social study is conceived of as an unending 
process, accompanying each step of treat- 
ment as interpreter and evaluator, the case 
worker is in danger of working on last 
month’s or yesterday’s problems rather 
than today’s. 

Intangible as is the goal toward which 
she is working, the case worker’s method 
is concrete. She suggests definite things 
that have to be done at once. Alice must 
have a physical and mental examination. 
The" school she has been attending will not 
take her back. Is there another school that 
is willing to admit her? These are obvious 
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steps centered around Alice whose mis- 
behavior is to Mr. and Mrs. B their only 
difficulty. Then, her first direct attack on 
the relations in the family group, the case 
worker asks Mrs. B not to talk about Alice’s 
faults when the child is in the room, as this 
is likely to make her more-unruly and may 
have a bad effect on Jane. It is a simple 
task that she has put before Mrs. B and 
something that Mrs. B is capable of doing. 
She asks Alice to try to be on time at school 
and to go to ved at nine every night for 
a two weeks’ period, keeping track of her 
failures so that she may report to the visi- 
tor. At the end of two weeks, she suggests 
renewed effort for another short period. 
She asks Mrs. B to try for a few weeks 
giving Alice definite hours for work and 
play, and see whether this will make her 
more willing to help with the dishes and 
other household work. <A small allowance 
given Alice regularly for a few months may 
help the child understand the value of money. 
The visitor teaches Alice some simple 
drills in arithmetic, which the child is to 
practice by herself and then repeat to the 
visitor. To help with her reading they 
play a game of words containing “at” and 
“in” which Alice promises to continue 
with her mother. Each idea that the vis- 
itor suggests has its roots in something 
which the individual recognizes as of 
immediate importance. 

Always she follows through. At the 
end of two weeks Alice is asked for a report 
of her tardiness; after a brief period of 
experimentation, Mrs. B is asked whether 
Alice has improved since she has been given 
regular hours for work and play. Alice is 
asked to practice counting by 2’s and 3’s 
and 4’s so she can do it for the case worker 
on her next visit. Two days later “Alice 
had prepared exercises suggested, work 
neatly done. Together worked simple drill 
devices involving multiplication, etc.” Each 
step forward is recognized, praised, and 
leads on to further effort. When the task 
has not been done, when Alice reports that 
she has been tardy, when Mrs. B breaks 
out into a violent tantrum, the visitor bides 
her time without apparent discouragement 
or loss of interest. When the opportune 
moment arrives she introduces the idea 
again, not as something which has been 
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tried and failed but in such a way that it 
has the appeal of freshness. When she 
finds Mrs. B emotionally upset about Alice 
she listens without comment or expression 
of disapproval and waits until the next 
visit to point out that Alice will cause Mrs, 
B less trouble if Mrs. B will ask her to do 
only one task at a time. 

The case worker does things with dif- 
ferent members of the family. “ Visitor 
learned Alice would like to have a little 
book to write things in because she knew 
two girls each of whom had one. and wrote 
in it and then would read them together, 
Visitor promised to get such a book for her 
and maybe visitor would keep one too and 
they will read them together.” The vis- 
itor takes Alice on a picnic, to the library, 
for a drive, for ice cream. Alice will read 
the stories in the library book and tell them 
to visitor later. They make a game of 
Alice’s being on time at school, of eating 
a good breakfast, of getting to bed on time; 
but always a game that will be finished at 
a definite time, even though it may begin 
again the next day. It is a game to sur- 
prise mother by doing her work quickly and 
well, to surprise the teacher by reading 
well the lesson’ she has practiced the night 
before. Alice wants a doll and is jealous 
because Jane is going to have one for her 
birthday. She glows with excitement when 
the visitor suggests that Alice can get a 
lot of fun out of making a dress for the 
doll as a surprise for Jane—and the dress 
shall be pink because that is the color Alice 
likes best. Six months later, when Alice 
gets a doll at a Christmas party, she 
immediately plans to give it to Jane. 

Doing things with the visitor opens the 
way for members of the family to do things 
with one another. After Alice has read 
aloud to the case worker it seems to follow 
naturally that she will read aloud to her 
mother. Later we find the whole family 
planning to read stories together. The 
picnic that the visitor gives for Alice leads 
to the suggestion that Mrs. B give the child 
a birthday party. “Mr. B took Alice to 
the State Fair and they had a good time on 
roller coaster, merry-go-round, and other 
amusement stunts.” Later Mrs. B of her 
own initiative buys Alice a much desired 
coaster. The visitor helps Alice with her 
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lessons; later Mr. B gives Alice some time 
every evening, listens to her reading of her 
lesson, and so on. 

The case worker gives each member of 
the family status in his own eyes and in 
the eyes of one another. Scrupulously she 
asks Mrs. B’s permission before making any 
plans or engagements with Alice. She talks 
over with Mrs. B the possibility of Alice’s 
joining the Girl Scouts, and takes no steps 
until, after two or three discussions of the 
idea, Mrs. B gives her consent. “Asked 
Mrs. B’s permission to talk with Alice away 
from family about school work. Mrs. B 
willing Asked that Mrs. B permit 
visitor to explain visit to dispensary to 
Alice. Mrs. B consented. Mrs. B is 
encouraged to go to school and talk with 
Sister about Alice’s work.”” When Mrs. B 
is pleased with Alice’s behavior in the home 
and says she has.noted a decided improve- 
ment, the visitor is quick to explain to her 
that “this is largely due to difference in 
Mrs. B’s own attitude, that a child reacts 
to mother’s mood and attitude and that 
visitor had noticed Mrs. B more patient and 
happier on last two visits.” One member 
is not made important at the expense of 
another. When Alice grasps meaning of 
new words, the visitor suggests she read the 
story aloud to her mother that evening— 
thus making Mrs. B seem important in 
Alice’s eyes. The visitor tells Mrs. B that 
she realizes how patient and helpful she has 
been with Alice and how much happier the 
whole family has been in consequence. She 
compliments Mrs. B on her good judgment 
(when she had given Alice sex information) ; 
she adds to Mrs. B’s sense of importance as 
well as increasing her evaluation of Alice 
when she tells her what a good showing 
the child has made with other girls. She 
confers with Mr. B about Alice and the 
whole family situation. 

The case worker makes no secret about 
the things she is doing. She tells Alice that 
she has been to the school and talked with 
the teacher. She explains the mental exami- 
nation (and its findings) to Alice and to 
Mrs. B separately—thus not only giving 
both of them status but making sure that 
the explanation is couched in terms that 
each of them can understand. Both directly 
and indirectly she suggests that Mrs. B try 





some of the approaches that she herself is 
trying, such as praising Alice for her effort, 
avoidance of criticism, setting her one task 
at a time, going to the school and talking 
with the teacher, and so on. “ Talked with 
Mrs. B about giving Alice some responsi- 
bility and that she be left to work it out 
for herself, that Mrs. B take no part until 
entirely completed, then talk it over with 
Alice, compliment her on good points and 
show her where she might have improved. 
Suggested possibility of beginning by giving 
Alice care of plants as she is very fond of 
flowers.”’ Mrs. B is allowed time to under- 
stand the reason for her own physical exami- 
nation before she goes to the dispensary. 
The visitor takes Alice to the clinic where 
she is found to be underweight and is given 
a diet list; Alice goes back alone for the 
weekly weighings. When at the end of two 
and one-half years Alice is enrolled in a 
new school, the visitor deliberately leaves 
her to make her own adjustment and the 
child does it successfully. At about the 
same time, when Alice has been disobedient 
Mr. B talks with her quietly and explains 
that her mother is irritable because she is 
overtired—quite a different method from 
the whippings and threats to which he had 
resorted earlier. The case worker, in other 
words, is not merely doing things for the 
B’s, she is showing them how to do things 
for themselves. She enlists the help not only 
of the family itself but of the teacher, the 
priest, the doctor, the nurse who have had 
occasional or regular contacts with the 
family and with Alice. Again and again 
she gives them an understanding of Alice’s 
difficulties and gets from them additional 
insight. They have become literally co- 
workers, each contributing from his partic- 
ular skill. The case worker integrates but 
never dominates this widening partnership. 

The case worker’s visits are never routine 
affairs. For the first few months she sees 
Alice or her mother or the whole family 
several times a week. Later the visits are 
not oftener than once a week or once in 
two weeks. There are intervals when the 
visitor sees the family every day or two for 
a short period, then does not see them again 
for several weeks. Always the visits have 
a definite purpose, understood by the family 
and the visitor alike. Gradually we begin 
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to feel that the B’s are not so constantly set 
on edge by their contacts with one another. 
For the first few months the evidences of 
changing attitudes are seen only in isolated 
acts, and the old reactions predominate. 
As the months go on the new attitudes 
appear with greater frequency and the old 
irritations are less and less observable. But 
there is always an ebb and flow—the growth 
is in a spiral, not in a straight line. As 
she goes along, the visitor records her 
glimpses of a different kind of interplay 
among the personalities in the family group. 
Scattered throughout the record, we find 
these entries: 


Mrs. B was unusually patient and kind in her 
tone to Alice. Mr. B much pleased with Alice 
during summer and shows more interest in her— 
helped her with reading and arithmetic. Mrs. B 
and Alice working quietly. Alice enthusiastically 
displayed a coaster Mrs. B had bought her the 
week before. Mrs. B not as critical of Alice’s 
work as formerly. Mr. B reads and plays with 
Alice, helps her wash dishes. Mrs. B trusted Alice 
with several dollars for shopping at the Boston 
S -e and a Third Street Bakery. Mrs. B and 
Alice had had several afternoons together for 
walks, shopping, and visiting relatives. 

Mrs. B pleased [this is at the end of the first 
year] with Alice’s behavior in the home. Mrs. B 
commended Alice on her kindness to Jane. 


At the end of a year and a half, the 
visitor summarizes: Alice has improved 
slowly in her school work. Her mother 
treats her with more understanding and 
consideration, and her step-father has shown 
a growing interest in her progress in school. 
Mrs. B’s physical condition is improved, and 
her outbursts of temper are less frequent 
than formerly. Alice has returned to the 
mental hygiene clinic several times and the 
visitor has consulted the clinic in working 
out her plan. Later we find this entry: 
“there was less nagging, a little more com- 
panionship, and a friendlier family feeling.” 

Mr. B has pneumonia and is out of werk 
for ten weeks. Mrs. B and the visitor have 
lunch together and then go to the hospital. 


Mrs. B was calm and self-controlled, she was 
neatly and prettily dressed, gracious, and well man- 
nered. Mr. B out of danger. Inquired several 
times about Jane and Alice. Mrs. B talked quietly 
to Mr. B when he asked her how she was manag- 
ing. Mrs. B asked him not to worry, that they had 
all they needed and cared for nothing but for him 
to get well. On the way home Mrs. B recalled 
Mr. B’s many kindnesses to her and Alice. 





At the end of three years we get a pic- 


ture of the family together—again the 
visitor is observing the interactions in 
the group: 


Visited at noontime. Lunch consisted of noodle 
soup, potatoes, lettuce, and milk. Alice appeared 
much more at ease than on any previous visit. She 
took part in conversation with Mrs. B about Mrs. 
B Sr. giving up her home to go to live with son, 
about Mr. B’s work and plans to start a shop of 
his own. When school was talked about she grew 
quite enthused and told in detail about her own 
work and Jane’s at kindergarten. She is proud of 
her improvement and said this month she is to be 
on merit roll. She was thoughtful of Mrs. B, get- 
ting up from table to get salt for her. When Jane 
refused to eat her soup she talked to her quietly 
urging her to eat it because it was good for her, 
and when Jane picked up the cat, she carefully and 
sensibly explained why a cat should not be handled, 
especially at the table. Jane paid little attention to 
Alice, who without further words took the cat 
away, and called Jane’s attention to the paper dolls 
she had brought home from kindergarten. When 
Christmas was mentioned, Alice without any sug- 
gestion from Mrs. B remarked this year they are 
not going to have toys because they recently re- 
ceived several from relatives. She thought she 
needed socks and underwear. In a whisper said she 
had made her plans with Mr. B for the family’s 
Christmas. Before she left for school, she washed 
Jane’s hands and interested her in her play-things. 
Her attitude was really quite mature. 

After Alice left, Mrs. B talked about their plans 
for fixing up the home, Mr. B’s interest in the chil- 
dren and how happy they are that Alice is getting 
along in school and at home. It is Mr. and Mrs. 
B’s wish to give Alice every chance possible: “we 
don’t want her to go out working yet, but to learn 
something.” Alice has made several girl friends 
from “German families” with whom Mrs. B is 
friendly—and Mrs. B approves. Alice’s chief recre- 
ation is swimming at natatorium, she reads some 
at home, at Mr. B’s suggestion. Complimented 
Mrs. B on her good judgment and told her how 
pleased visitor was with the progress Alice had 
made which visitor believed was mostly due to Mrs. 
B’s efforts and interest. As visitor will not be able 
to visit as often the next few months, asked that 
Mrs. B or Alice come to office, write or telephone 
visitor at any time. 


Changes have taken place in the B family 
in these three years: Mr. and Mrs. B, 
Alice, and Jane are still interacting—the 
family still lives as a unity of responding 
personalities—but each member is bringing 
a different response from the others. The 
tempestuous, explosive reactions have been 
replaced by more pleasurable, satisfying and 
constructive relationships. I doubt if we 
can say how many of these changes are 
due directly or indirectly to the case 
worker’s efforts, how many are the result. 
of other influences, how many are due to- 
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lapse of time alone. I do not think, how- 
ever, that we can ignore the case worker 
as a factor in the changing situation. We 
may find it difficult to measure her skills 
in terms of results but we can see that she 
did some definite things with definite ends 
in view. In general we find that she carries 
on a continuing study of the B family in 
action—both within the family group and 
in relation to the community. She acts on 
the knowledge she acquires, always relating 
the action to a need which is clearly under- 
standable to the person or persons involved. 
She undertakes one thing at a time, thus 
saving confusion. She follows through each 
step, at the same time allowing for the 
natural growth that comes with lapse of 
time. She is frank, straightforward, gain- 
ing and giving confidences. The things the 
case worker does herself are fewer than 
those others do at: her suggestion. She has 
given little general advice but has suggested 
many concrete, short time tasks whose 
accomplishment was possible. She has not 
lost sight of her objective in the pressure 
of many immediate needs to be met. She 
has been patient with failure and with the 
fluctuations in the family relationships as 
tensions have shifted and changed, but her 
patience has had vision behind it, constantly 
aware of the interdependence of changes in 
individuals and changes in interactions in 
the group. She has been objective, detached, 
relaxed in her attitude, with a light touch 
whose delicacy eludes analysis but with a 
warmth of interest that has quickened 
imagination. A listing of the separate items 
in the record under “ what case worker did ” 
and “changes in family” (even if it were 
possible to list all of them) would suggest 
a chronological sequence that is far from 
an accurate picture of what happened. For 
one thing, each separate step often served 
more than one purpose. Alice makes a dress 
for Jane’s doll: a simple, one-dimensional 
act which becomes the center of a series 
of concentric circles of influence. Alice 
gets pleasure from sewing for a doll— 
perhaps the thing she was unconsciously 
seeking in her expressed desire for a doll 
of her own. Conferring a favor on Jane 
increases the warmth of her feeling toward 
the younger sister and decreases her jealousy. 





Mrs. B is gratified at Alice’s effort to do 
something useful and in her expression of 
affection for Jane. Jane’s satisfaction in 
a new dress for her doll may for the moment 
at least be the beginning of a feeling that 
Alice is a person from whom pleasure 
rather than blows may be expected. Both 
Alice and Jane acquire a sense of importance, 
Alice because she is able to do something 
that meets general approval, Jane because 
she is the recipient of attention, and it is 
possible that Mr. and Mrs. B glimpse a 
new concept of the family as offering oppor- 
tunity for voluntary and pleasurable instead 
of forced and unhappy sacrifices. 

But, underlying all the separate steps the 
case worker and the family have taken, are 
two unifying forces: a search for under- 
standing and interpretation of that under- 
standing into creative action. Both are 
continuing processes. As the case worker 
gains insight she interprets, gaging care- 
fully what the client is at a given moment 
able to accept and use. Of course she 
could not, even if she would, give the entire 
interpretation at once—it would become 
untrue even as the words were spoken 
because in the very act of interpreting 
changes are taking place which demand 
fresh insight. 

She has achieved something of the blend- 
ing of the practical and imaginative which 
Virginia Woolf, in her discussion of woman 
in fiction, demands of the Creative Artist: 

“What one must do to bring her to 
li 2,” she says, “is to think poetically and 
} rosaically at one and the same moment, 
thus keeping in touch with fact—that she 
is Mrs. Martin, aged thirty-six, dressed in 
blue, wearing a black hat and brown shoes; 
but not losing sight of fiction either—that 
she is a vessel in which all sorts of spirits 
and forces are coursing and flashing 


perpetually.” 


PAPERS IN THIS ISSUE 


LL the papers in this issue of THE 
FAMILY were given at the 24th Annual 
Meeting of the American Sociological So- 
ciety, held in Washington, D. C., December 
28-30, 1929, Section on The Family. 
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SOME GUIDING PRINCIPLES IN UNDERSTANDING 
PERSONALITY 


GORDON W. ALLPORT 


Darimouth 


HE advent of the scientific spirit in 

social case work has prepared a 

specially tempting soil for the appli- 
cation of the analytical tools of scientific 
characterology. After we have learned to 
analyze a bad family situation into speci- 
fic maladjustments that can be separately 
treated, it seems entirely reasonable next to 
analyze each personality within the family 
into constituent traits and to work for the 
upbuilding or modification of each trait that 
seems defective. If Alice’s tonsils, clothes, 
and lack of toys can be isolated from the 
total situation and remedied, why not Alice’s 
inferiority complex, stubbornness, and habit 
of pilfering? 

The dismemberment of Alice is not dif- 
ficult to accomplish; the ingenious invention 
of schedules, tests, and scales is providing 
daily more dependable tools for the dis- 
section. No one who is scientifically minded 
would wish to have this current research 
remain unapplied; but everyone who is at 
the same time humanely minded must sense 
the limitations and the danger in the over- 
development of such techniques. The danger 
is simply this: only certain aspects of per- 
sonality are capable of isolation; and when 
by a skillful bit of analysis such an aspect 
is safely secured, it tends to usurp the field 
of attention of the investigator, and in his 
mind a part of the person comes to supplant 
the personality as a whole. Or, if with a 
thorough battery of measurements several 
aspects are isolated, the tendency is to 
regard the sum-total of the independent 
measurements as equivalent in every way to 
the personality. 

This fallacy derives directly from our 
overemphasis upon the phenomenon of 
normal distribution of the attributes of per- 
sonality. Attention is fixed upon the mag- 
nitude of one trait in comparison with the 
magnitude of the same trait in other per- 
sonalities; in this way the significance of 
the trait for the personality in question is 
lost to view. Now if we visualize several 
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distribution curves for several traits, and 
plot on the base line of each the position 
attained by Alice, we find that the significant 
thing for our understanding of Alice is not 
her position in each curve or the average 
of her positions in all the curves, but rather 
the profile which would result from con- 
necting her positions in the different curves, 
This qualitative pattern is more significant 
than measurements on any one Or on all 
of the isolated traits. In short, the natural 
point of reference in understanding Alice 
is Alice herself, and not the population at 
large. 

It is a misfortune that research in per- 
sonality, especially that done by psychol- 
ogists, is almost exclusively quantitative, 
the interest being limited to the distribution 
of an attribute within a group. Research 
has not yet developed techniques which 
materially aid in securing a better knowledge 
of the single personality. Expressed bluntly, 
psychology has not been interested in Alice, 
although it is into concrete personalities, 
the Alices, Marys, Johns, and Toms, that 
human nature is naturally divided, not into 
intelligence, reaction time, and introversion 
spread along abscissas. 


It is the less known problem of unity and 
congruence in personality which most 
urgently needs attention. So little as yet 
has been accomplished that our present 
efforts can be regarded only as pioneering. 
Still, by gathering a few results here and 
there, and by thinking rather naively to fill 
in the gaps, it is possible to take some steps 
toward a formulation of principles which 
may help eventually to establish a_practi- 
cable science of personality. Each of the 
principles that I shall suggest is debatable 
and to a certain extent a priori; but although 
there may be blunders in respect to detail, 
it seems worth while on the whole to venture. 


Uniqueness and Integration 


In one of his stimulating papers Professor. 


Burgess writes, “A first clue to the under- 
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standing of one’s self and to the solution of 
the enigma of one’s relation to others seems 
to be the perception that one’s 
problems are not unique, but are common 
to others.””' Probably every social worker 
can recall how some distressed client has 
derived not only comfort but genuine insight 
into his personal problems from a realiza- 
tion that they are typical problems shared 
by many of his fellows. But if the first clue 
to understanding one’s self arises from the 
perception of typicality, it seems equally true 
that the first clue to understanding others 
lies in the perception of their uniqueness. 
One of the commonest errors in under- 
standing people seems to be our disposition 
to oversimplify and to overtypify. 

It is questionable whether the concept of 
type will ever serve a good purpose beyond 
the threshold of the problem. Certain 
dichotomies, it is true, such as extrovert- 
introvert, seem to be suggestive, but they 
are, of course, palpably inadequate; and the 
more elaborate and thorough the system of 
types the more artificial and less serviceable 
it seems to be. Unless the investigator is 
prepared to find uniqueness and new 
meanings in every fresh encounter with 
personality, and to avoid the easy fallacy of 
typifying and diagnosing by cliches, he will 
inevitably fall short in his task. 

The mere admission of uniqueness in per- 
sonality, however, will not carry the inves- 
tigator far. The question immediately 
arises, wherein does the uniqueness consist ? 
Where shall one look for the integrating 
forces which knit the traits and attributes 
into an internally congruous pattern? To 
answer this question rather abruptly I 
would suggest that the integrating factors 
can be expressed only in terms of the indi- 
vidual’s philosophy of life, that is to say, in 
terms of his interests and subjective scale 
of values. In proportion to the firmness 
and maturity of a man’s philosophy of life 
his personality seems to manifest congruence 
and consistency. Chesterton’s characteriza- 
tion of the mature Tolstoy aptly illustrates 
this point.” 

Tolstoy, besides being a magnificent novelist, is 
one of the very few men who have a real, solid, and 


*“The Family and the Person,’ Pub. Amer. 
Sociol. Soc., 1928, 22, 133-43. 

*G. K. Chesterton and others: Leo Tolstoy. 
London, Hodder & Stoughton, 1903. 





serious view of life. [He is one of those men] who 
have an attitude toward things so entirely their 
own, that we could supply their inevitable view of 
anything—a silk hat, a Home Rule bill, an Indian 
poem, or a pound of tobacco. Tolstoy 
would say: “I believe in the utmost possible sim- 
plification of life; therefore this silk hat is a black 
abortion.” He would say: “I believe in the 
utmost possible simplification of life; therefore this 
Home Rule Bill is a mere peddling compromise; 
it is no good to break up a centralized empire into 
nations, you must break the nation up into individ- 
uals.’ He would say: “I believe in the utmost 
possible simplification of life; therefore, I am inter- 
ested in this Indian poem, for Eastern ethics, under 
all their apparent gorgeousness, are far simpler 
and more Tolstoyan than Western.” He would say: 
“I believe in the utmost possible simplification of 
life; therefore, this pound of tobacco is a thing of 
evil; take it away.” Everything in the world, from 
the Bible to a bootjack, can be, and is, reduced by 
Tolstoy to this great fundamental Tolstoyan prin- 
ciple, the simplification of life. 


Now a man’s philosophy of life is ex- 
pressed in his striving; but too close an 
adherence, as in much contemporary psy- 
chology, to the notion of fundamental 
instincts, or to such basic “ drives” as food 
and sex, necessarily oversimplifies the prob- 
lem of striving. More helpful in this field 
of research is Spranger’s characterization of 
certain fundamental categories of mature 
valuation.* The very essence of some indi- 
viduals for example, says Spranger, lies in 
their preoccupation with utility; they are 
economic personalities; others seek above 
all else the values of love, comradeship, and 
sociability; they are the social personalities. 
Some seek power for themselves or else 
enjoy submitting to power; they are politi- 
cal in nature. There are likewise person- 
alities predominantly theoretical, aesthetic, 
or religious. Scheler adds a vital or sen- 
suous type of personality. This contempo- 
rary school of intuitive psychology in 
Germany has exploited the doctrine of types 
more successfully perhaps than some, but 
the profound suggestiveness of their work 
lies in the notion that men are best known 
by their scales of values. Although prob- 
ably no man can be found to have only a 
single value corresponding exactly with one 
of Spranger’s ideal types, still every man 
possesses a pattern of just such values as 
he describes. The arrangement of a person’s 
values in a hierarchy is one of the most 
helpful of all the aids that an investigator 
may employ. 

*E. Spranger: Types of Men (Translated by 
P. J. Pigors). Halle, Niemeyer, 1928. 
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Conflicts and Dtssociation 


Although each person possesses some 
integrating interests and values by which he 
can be known, the task of understanding is 
immediately complicated by the presence of 
conflicts and dissociations which abound in 
human life. Except in the rarest person- 
alities, two, and often more, souls dwell 
within a single breast. One type of dis- 
sociation commonly met and one which gives 
rise to many problems of conflict in per- 
sonality is the failure of the intellectualized 
philosophy of life to find expression in 
everyday behavior. A man’s ambitions 
outrun his energy; or his moral ideals are 
not effectively lived. Lack of integration is 
further illustrated among psychoneurotics 
whom Dr. Adolf Meyer has characterized 
as individuals deficient in life interest. 
Here again it is seen that the significant 
fact is the state of the person’s interests. 
The personality that is unintegrated, and 
the disordered personality that is disinte- 
grated, interests that are undeveloped and 
interests that are at war, all crowd upon our 
field of study, and demonstrate that a com- 
plete science of personality must include a 
formulation of the nature, causes, and 
treatment of mental conflict; in other words 
must embrace the fields of psychiatry and 
mental hygiene. All these types of non- 
integration must be studied as a supplement 
to Spranger’s view which rather flatters 
human nature by ascribing to all men mature 
personalities well centered in the universe 
of values. 


Insufficiency of the Genetic Method 


In recent years we have made idols of 
genesis and causation, with the result that 
the past history of a case often obscures 
the present picture. There are, however, 
so many ways of developing a dominant per- 
sonality, so many roads to introversion, and 
childhood traumas have such unequal effects 
upon different individuals, that it is not 
possible to understand a person simply from 
a study of his development. We can neither 
infer the history of a case from the present 
picture nor the present picture from its 
history. 

Dr. Kurt Lewin has made a serviceable 
distinction between genotypical and pheno- 
typical data in perception.* Genotypical 

*K. Lewin: Gesetz und Experiment in der Psy- 
chologie (in Symposium), Berlin, 1927. 


data are those derived from the life-history 


and have causal significance; phenotypical 
data are those which yield a knowledge of 
the present state or appearance of the object 
of study. Both the genetic method and 
the phenomenal method are necessary for 
a complete account; but the latter method 
which studies the person as he is at present 
is clearly more important for an estimation 
of his immediate capacity and his signifi- 
cance in the community. The phenomenal 
data are needed likewise as a supplement to 
the genetic data in forecasting the future 
of a case. The bearing of this distinction 
between the genotypical and phenotypical 
aspects of a case upon social work, as I see 
it, is the shifting of the emphasis somewhat 
from the long and detailed case history 
to an improvement in the technique of 
description and appreciation. 


Humor and Insight 

Dostoyevsky once wrote, “ We can recog- 
nize a person’s character much better by 
his laughter than by a boring psychological 
examination.” As yet there has been prac- 
tically no attempt to follow this literary 
clue, although it is fairly apparent that some 
marked relationship obtains between one’s 
sense of humor and insight into one’s 
personal life. 

In the acquisition of insight it seems 
possible to distinguish three typical stages. 
The first is marked by superficial and defen- 
sive humor: the individual laughs more at 
others than at himself. To this stage, if 
anywhere, the degradation theory of humor 
applies. The individual enjoys most those 
occasions in which his own ego is gratified 
or vindicated at the expense of others. In 
the second stage one finds customarily 
great seriousness and lack of humor, accom- 
panied by a feeling of self-consciousness or 
inferiority, illustrated best in the adolescent 
who is in the process of finding himself or 
in the individual undergoing psychoanalysis. 
Finally there may emerge in the mature 
personality complete insight accompanied 
by the type of humor which Meredith has 
characterized as the ability to let others 
laugh at the things you love and still to 
love them. In Freudian parlance this final 
stage is achieved when one “ removes the 
accent from one’s own ego and transfers it 
onto one’s super-ego. To the super-ego, 
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thus inflated, the ego can appear tiny and all 
its interests trivial.”° The individual then 
says, “ Look here! This is all that this 
seemingly dangerous world amounts to: 
child’s play—the very thing to jest about.” 
It is sometimes helpful through a study of 
humor to determine at which of these levels 
of insight an individual may be located. 


Some Qualifications for a Good Judge 
of Personality 


Who is the best judge of personality? 
This question has deep epistemological roots, 
for its answer depends upon the source and 
nature of our knowledge of other minds. 
If we accept without debate the empirical 
postulate that all knowledge originates in 
concrete sensory experience, it is then pos- 
sible to formulate four qualifications for a 
good judge of men. A different theory of 
knowledge, to be sure, would result in 
different deductions. 

From the empirical point of view it is 
above all necessary that the judge’s expe- 
rience with human nature be broad and long- 
continued. Common-sense clearly endorses 
this deduction. A second consequence of 
our postulate states that we understand best 
those who are most like ourselves, or at 
least those whose experience in life resem- 
bles our own. This principle too agrees 
with our common observation that sympathy 
and mutual understanding spring up between 
like-minded people. A third principle states 
that persons ordinarily cannot comprehend 
others who are more complex or more 
subtle than they. As evidence for this prin- 
ciple one might point out that successful 
psychiatrists are not often simple and extro- 
verted in their own personalities, and that 
it was Faust and not his famulus Wagner 
who was capable of understanding the 
complexities of the human soul. 

The fourth qualification accounts for 
certain exceptions to the first three prin- 
ciples and also for the special giftedness of 
the keenest judges. This qualification is 
that of the artistic attitude. This artistic 
attitude seems to be the ability to comprehend 
the intrinsic harmony of an object that is 
for the moment the center of attention. 
The object may be a bit of landscape, a 
tapestry, a human person, or a social situ- 


°S. Freud: “Humor,” Jntern. Journ. Psycho- 


Anal., 1928, 9, 1-6. 





ation. For those who readily assume the 
artistic attitude, the traits and values and 
conflicts in a given personality automatically 
assemble into a single and harmonious, if 
exceedingly complex, structure. 

The best judge of people—who, inciden- 
tally is not necessarily the ablest social 
worker—then, seems to be one who has 
broad experience, is himself of not too 
simple a nature, possesses the artistic atti- 
tude, and has a mental life which resembles 
that of his clients. Since this final quali- 
fication by its very nature can be realized 
only in the relationship between the worker 
and certain of his clients, the first three 
are more universally important. 


A New Science Needed 


My points, I fear, have been arbitrarily 
chosen and rather dogmatically presented. 
In no other way, however, is it possible to 
illustrate in a short time the thesis of this 
paper, namely that a deliberate formulation 
of a science of personality is not only a 
necessary but an altogether possible task. 
It is mere laziness to insist that knowing 
people is an art, and therewith to dismiss 
the subject. If knowing people is an art, 
it seems to be an art which, like medicine, 
can be formulated and communicated, and 
which can and should be included within 
a new and broader type of humanistic 
psychology. 

The term “ intuition” is, of coursé, a red 
flag to the scientific bulls. If there were 
any other term to designate the process of 
apprehending the nature of man as a unique 
whole, it should certainly be used in order 
not to enrage them. By intuition we need 
not mean direct knowledge gained in a non- 
empirical fashion, nor a oneness with the 
object of our interest, in the sense of so 
many of the philosophical intuitionists. 
Considered as a psychological process, intui- 
tion might be defined merely as the tendency 
of a mind to structure its content into 
coherent wholes. The current trend in psy- 
chological writings considers this process to 
be basic in all perception.* Not chaos but 
coherence is found in consciousness. And 
no object seems to demand more insistently 
that it be regarded as a coherent datum for 
perception than the single human person- 


*Cf. R. S. Woodworth: Psychology (Revised 
Edition). N. Y., Holt, 1929, Ch. IX. 
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ality. Regarded in this way intuition 
becomes an utterly natural and normal 
function of the human mind. 

This paper then has attempted to present 
a few ideas toward the formulation of the 
intuitive approach to the study of person- 
ality. Such a formulation as I see it would 
be in no sense unpsychological. It would, 
on the contrary, by enriching psychology in 
respect both to methods and outlook, enable 
it to deal more effectively with its essential 
subject matter, namely the division of human 
nature into single, concrete personalities. 

In conclusion | should like to anticipate 
one objection which certain 
might raise against my thesis that the single 
personality can be studied profitably with 
the aid of non-analytical principles, not yet 


sociologists 


fully understood but undoubtedly capable of 
formulation. The objection would be that 
the single personality is an abstraction, that 
the units of interacting personalities (the 
family, neighborhood, or cultural group) are 
the proper objects for study. Without deny. 
ing the fruitfulness of research among such 
social aggregates, I should like to point out 
that we perceive the single personality in a 
sense quite distinct from the artifact of the 
group. To pass over this tangible unit 
where growth, purpose, and consisterrcy are 
vividly brought to focus would be to disre- 
gard nature’s own polarity, and to violate to 
a considerable extent one of the most lively 
and insistent of all human experiences—the 
appreciation and understanding of a concrete 
human personality. 


INDIVIDUAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE FAMILY 
PATTERN 


JAMES S. PLANT, A.M., M.D. 
Director, Essex County Juvenile Clinic, Newark, N. J. 


HE Essex County Juvenile Clinic has 

been operating for six and a half 

years in an area that is largely metro- 
politan and which comprises about one mil- 
lion people. Situated near New York City, 
the County of Essex contains a highly indus- 
trialized area ( Newark), an area containing 
some of America’s wealthiest suburbs (Glen 
Ridge, the Oranges, Montclair, and so on) 
in addition to a fair-sized area that is quite 
rural. During this period of operation we 
have seen about three thousand new cases 
with, of course, varying lengths of follow-up 
on the basis of the date first seen. Approxi- 
mately half of these represent problems of 
overt delinquency and the other half prob- 
lems in personality adjustment—shyness, 
temper tantrums, the problems of the bully, 
and so on. Again, perhaps half come from 
backgrounds of varying degrees of poverty 
while the rest are from homes of moderate 
to immoderate means. The present paper is 
based on this material. 


For an extended period in our history 
there was accepted the inevitability of a sort 
of divine sanction for certain of the social 
institutions. It is notable that the recently 
aroused scepticism concerning this busied 





itself at first not at all with the general 
economy of a social institution but precisely 
with this other matter—the somewhat theo- 
logical problem of the source of the sanction 
for the institution. One of the institutions 
thus questioned—and most seriously so—has 
been that of the family or, perhaps better, 
the family pattern.’ 

This challenge of the family pattern has 
developed through three phases. We need 
not go back far to find the beginnings of an 
interested but essentially academic—clois- 
tered—query as to whether the family pat- 
tern possessed any extra-human sanction or, 
in reality, whether it had even _ historical 
sanction of great validity. This was of the 


*There is much valid criticism of this term. 
There is probably no “ family pattern” but rather 
a fairly large number of “ family patterns.” How- 
ever, the picture of two adults living with one or 
more children has a unitary. meaning to a group 
that is surprisingly widespread and numerous. 
Viewed from the vantage of wordy academic dif- 
ferentiations there is here involved a_ surprising 
naiveté—but the psychiatrist can scarcely escape 
the fact that the majority of those composing these 
patterns have precisely this view of the matter. 
Particularly in the juvenile mind is there a rather 
clear-cut picture which may differ from child -to 
child but which has—for each individual—an 
almost terrible simplicity. 
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first period of query. The second phase 
rather naturally grew out of this—a period 
in which there has been a somewhat amused 
tolerance of the family pattern as the beloved 
toy of an immature culture. Thus for some 
time have we heard that the family pattern 
is doomed, that, indeed, decay has well-nigh 
already completed its job but that man may 
be allowed to solace himself with the empty 
shell of all he had because of the danger in 
radical changes. This is of the second period 
of query and perhaps is of outstanding note 
at the present time. This has, however, not 
been enough. Academic query and sophisti- 
cated tolerance are rapidly melting before the 
inspired realization that the family pattern 
is no less than a real menace. Take out of 
the modern literature on the psychoneuroses 
all the implications of the family pattern— 
and what have you left! The envious striv- 
ings of siblings and the enervating depend- 
ency of the child-parent relationship pretty 
much cover our full share of woe. 

These, then, are the three stages of query 
so far as the family as a social institution is 
concerned—question, tolerance, damnation— 
at no time clearly delimited, each is repre- 
sented in some degree in practically every 
modern attack upon the family pattern. 

(Parenthetically, one notes an odd factor 
in this development. The questioning of the 
family pattern, as of the other social institu- 
tions, was not directed at the total economy 
of the institution but rather concerned itself 
with whether or no any particular structure 
was possessed of extra-human sanction. A 
very large part of the re-alignment in atti- 
tudes was for the purpose of ridding our- 
selves of the paralyzing connotations of 
“sin,” “admissions,” and “ denials.” That 
is, the question at hand was not so much as 
to whether any changes were actually occur- 
ring in the family pattern as whether there 
were anything essentially immoral in these 
changes. The present, or third, stage of 
query is from this point of view startlingly 
interesting. We should rather frankly face 
the fact that with all our urge to rid man- 
kind of concepts of sin and guilt, a very fair 
share of our literature and philosophy is 
singularly failing to do so. The words 
“admit” and “ deny” are very volubly still 
in our midst. The only difference is that 
where our predecessors were forced to 
“admit” that they hated their parents we 





find ourselves just as rigidly urged to 
“admit ”’ that we love them. Those who 
would free us from the bondage of a theo- 
logical sanction sometimes forget that liberty 
and freedom may be themselves so rigor- 
ously invoked as to amount to a real 
tyranny. ) 

We consider ourselves correct in saying 
that a fair-sized portion of the total group 
that is interested in social engineering be- 
longs somewhere in these three stages of 
question as to the family pattern. There is 
certainly real question as to the stability, 
permanence, and value of the family group. 

It is correspondingly disturbing to find 
that the actual clinical contact with a large 
group of individuals (chiefly children) re- 
veals the fact not only that these persons are 
quite satisfied with the family pattern but— 
worse than that !—that they find in it cer- 
tain answer to some of their most basic 
and pervasive psychic cravings. May we 
briefly—under five headings—recapitulate 
this clinical evidence ? 

(1) Children want their own parents. 
Healy has given us some outstanding cases 
of conflict in this urge on the part of the 
child to know who his parents are, and this 
is the widespread experience of all child- 
guidance clinics. Oddly enough it is also our 
experience that most children tremendously 
desire to live with their own parents. It will 
be objected that this means that foster-home 
placement (now so widely in vogue) does 
not represent good social theory. In answer, 
may we point out (a) that the great care that 
must be taken in choosing foster-parents in 
successful placement proves the extent to 
which we must compensate the child for all 
that has been taken away, and (b) that there 
is today a definite and growing realization 
that foster-home placement is but a tem- 
porarily satisfactory stage in the develop- 
ment of a technique that will keep children 
in their own homes. 

(2) Children feel very differently about 
their own parents than they do about other 
adults. Here again we have a wealth of data 
as to conflicts arising in the child over vari- 
ous forms of misadventure in the parents’ 
lives where there are no similar symptomatic 
responses to like difficulties among other 
adults. Nor is this feeling the result of early 
prolonged or intimate contact, since many of 
these children who live in adoptive or foster- 
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homes exhibit stubborn types of conduct dis- 
orders as symptoms of conflict over parental 
maladjustment even where they have never 
seen their fathers and have had the slightest 
sort of contact with their mothers. 

(3) Adolescent children to a very large 
extent maintain what might be termed the 
“myth of romanticism.” It is true that our 
clinical experience with these children elicits 
just as bizarre statements as to the family’s 
future as may be found in the most lurid and 
pessimistic academic picture of family decay. 
As soon as the child senses the psychiatrist’s 
equanimity in the presence of these highly- 
charged bombs, there appears much more of 
the youngster’s real cravings and needs—an 
“own story”’ that is strangely reminiscent 
of all those phantasies that end “and they 
lived happily ever after.” 

(4) Adolescent children look forward to 
having children of their own in what appears 
to be exactly the same way as did their own 
parents. Our evidence as to the parents is 
indirect in that we are forced to rely on 
retrospective reconstructions in their case. 
There is, however, very fair evidence that 
the parent of today—as an adolescent— 
looked forward to the creation of children as 
the creation of persons who would live out 
the unrequited hungers of their own lives. 
Indeed, were a time to come when children 
could be allowed to live their own lives 
rather than be expected to meet the adoles- 
cent phantasies of their parents, a fair share 
of our problems in personality adjustment 
would disappear. The children of late 
adolescence whom we see are just as disillu- 
sioned as were their parents and just as 
rigorously crave their own family pattern 
and their own children as the catchers-up of 
the broken thread. That is, clinical experi- 
ence is that the adolescent child of today 
says “any child of mine shall never sq-and- 
so” quite as frequently as has the phrase 
ever been used. 

(5) A very fair degree of contact with 
adults has led us to feel that they cling to 
the family pattern. We study rather exten- 
sively the parents of those children who come 
to the clinic and, in addition, have seen some 
200 adults for problems arising within their 
own lives. This is perhaps not an adequate 
factual background. For what it is worth 
we may say that, in our experience, the sur- 
prising matter is not the rapidity with which 


the family pattern is discarded but rather the 
unreasonable, blind drive to hold on to it 
even long after any outsider may see the 
futility of such an effort. 

That is, in the face of widespread query 
as to the stability and value of the family 
pattern, there is considerable actual clinical 
evidence that young children, adolescents, 
and parents pervasively crave the persistence 
of this pattern—and that this hunger is often 
the mainspring of the child’s most persistent 
and (at times) most destructive drives. This 
clinical evidence proves no theory. It is, 
however, arresting and would seem to us to 
indicate that any theory that contemplated 
the early dissembling of the family group 
had not adequately taken into account the 
psychic needs of the individual members of 
that group. There may be every statistical 
and theoretical reason for announcing the 
crumbling of the family pattern; but that 
pattern is composed of individuals and if it 
be true that these units continue to need the 
total pattern and to recognize this need, then 
probably there is something amiss with the 
statistics or the theory. 

Further than that it has seemed to us a 
fair assumption that there would not be this 
pervasive and insistent craving if the family 
pattern did not in reality answer some of the 
pressing needs of its individuals. It has been 
this assumption that led us in our work 
toward attempting to discover what the 
family pattern actually provided for its 
members. It would be simple to construct a 
catalogue with ever-decreasing support as 
its components increased. In our experi- 
ence there are but two contributions that the 
family pattern makes to the child upon 
which there rests any fair amount of agree- 
ment in an extensive number of case his- 
tories. The list is thus reduced because we 
hope to include only those factors which ap 
pear quite universally in our case material. 
This is not a final list—it but represents the 
point to which our case material has brought 
us to date. 

The family pattern, first, ministers to the 
child’s sense of “ security.” To make plain 
what is meant we may be pardoned for giv- 
ing some explanation as to the sense in which 
this word is used in this paper. The word 
“security” is used by a fair-sized psychi- 
atric school to connote a much wider field of 
human needs than is contemplated here. In 
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this paper the word is used to denote the 
satisfactory answer to all of the questions 
as to “ Who am 1?” There are qualitative 
differences between the implications in this 
question as to “ Who am I?” and those in 
the question “ What am I?” or “ What have 
1?” An _ unsatisfactory or incomplete 
answer to the question as to “ Who am I?” 
yields a sense of insecurity; a like answer 
to the question “ What have I?” yields a 
sense of inferiority. There are factors, in 
the child, of anxiety, of uncertainty, of un- 
easiness in the feeling of insecurity that are 
not present in the feeling of inferiority. The 
child’s reaction to the latter has elements of 
certain resentment that is clearly different 
from the quality of the reaction to the feel- 
ing of insecurity. 

Perhaps the best example of a satisfactory 
answer to the child’s question of security 
lies in the picture of the Hebrew that is 
given in the Old Testament. Here would 
be a person who would be a “ chosen per- 
son”’—one especially beloved—no matter 
what his other attributes. The mere fact that 
he would be born of a certain lineage gave 
him a certain place in the world—told who he 
was—even generations before his birth. It 
is in this sense that the family pattern gives 
security to the child of today. In large 
degree our clinic children feel that matters 
of poverty, deprivation, even cruelty, are 
secondary to the contribution that their own 
parents make toward the satisfactory answer 
to this question as to “ who” the child is. 
Thus a twelve-year-old, living in an adopted 
home of wealth and love, having no memory 
of her own parents and having long been told 
that they were “ bad” people who ran away 
from her, cannot rid herself of the query, 
“IT wonder what they used to call me.” 
Illustrations come trooping along of this 
craving on the child’s part for certain knowl- 
edge of his inherent positien in the world. 
He looks persistently to the family pattern 
to provide this. 

Perhaps some other form of relationship- 
group could give to the child this feeling of 
security. It had seemed to us that the family 
pattern perhaps peculiarly lent itself to the 
satisfaction of this need. Certainly the child 
(and we think this true of the adult but our 
data is not adequate for definite statement) 
feels this to be the case. Here, at least, is 
ready-made a situation which with facility 





provides for him a peculiar position or rela- 
tionship that has in it absolutely no factors 
of accomplishment or accomplishments. 


The second way in which the family pat- 
tern serves the child is that it easily provides 
opportunity for the individual’s “ settle- 
ment ” with personal authority. The matter 
of adjustment to authority—in the sense of 
an adjustment to the fact that from birth to 
death there exist at all times forces which 
are more powerful than those which the 
individual recognizes as his own—pervades 
all life. Schematically, authority may be 
divided into personal, social, and extra- 
human categories. The lines are not clear- 
cut but the person’s mode of adjustment or 
maladjustment to each of the three presents 
qualities that are distinctive. Family inter- 
relationships are almost entirely personal and 
it is during the periods that the individual is 
exposed to the family pattern that—either as 
the recipient or author of personal author- 
ity—he makes his adjustment to the validat- 
ing factors that are here involved. 

Three of these validating factors appear 
in the matter of personal authority. They 
are exhibited in varying degree in different 
situations but traces of any one may usually 
be found in any sizably important exhibition 
of personal authority. 

The first validator is that of age. The 
parent says, “I know better because I am 
older.” The young child accepts this. In- 
deed, note the extent to which young chil- 
dren seek to employ these same implications 
in the establishment of position in their own 
play-life. As the child adjusts himself to 
social authority the factor of age becomes a 
debit rather than an asset in authority rela- 
tionships. The child who earlier said, “ Mr. 
X is grown up; therefore he understands 
better, he knows more,” now, in adolescence, 
derisively cries, “ Mr. X is grown up; there- 
fore he does not understand, he does not 
know modern conditions.” 

The second validator is that of possession. 
Perhaps the parent does not really possess 
or own the child. Yet—for the early years— 
the parent exhibits all the symbols of owner- 
ship and the child naturally accepts this. 
Then, in his own later parenthood, the child 
is just as ready to dispense authority upon 
the basis of possession. One of the never- 
failing amusements of all child-guidance 
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work is the amazed exasperation of the 
parent over the fact that a child of /iis could 
do so-and-so. Again note the contrast be- 
tween the young child’s adjustment to per- 
sonal authority where he listens to the parent 
because it is Ais parent and the adolescent 
child’s adjustment to social authority where 
he does not listen to the parent precisely be- 
cause it is jis parent. 

The third validator of personal authority 
is the factor of what might be termed idio- 
matic relationship. There are _ persons 
within the family group to whom we are 
bound for no rational cause. One cannot do 
case work for any length of time without 
recognizing a widespread amount of the 
closest sort of inter-human relationship that 
defies analysis. The psychiatrist feigns to 
see large factors of identification in these re- 
lationships, but, after all, most social engi- 
neers are rather preoccupied in giving names 
to phenomena. We have, ourselves, termed 
these family relationships “ idiomatic” be- 
cause we have not been able to analyze them, 
because our work has more and more con- 
vinced us that there exist the most basic ties 
between people because of who they are, 
regardless of what they are or what they 
have. 

Our “ settlement ” with personal authority 
is the matter of a healthy adjustment to the 
three validating factors which it connotes. 
The family pattern lends itself readily to the 
opportunity for making this adjustment and 


‘ 





we seriously question whether any other 
relationship-group would so do. 

Both these basic needs of the child—that 
of security and that of adjustment to the 
problems of personal authority—might be 
termed foundation needs, that is, in distine- 
tion to what might be termed accomplish- 
ment needs. If we look upon all life as 
made up of the two processes of (1) getting 
securely and safely all the tradition of the 
past and then (2) translating that into a new 
life that is the individual’s own, then the 
family pattern quite entirely subserves the 
first or tradition-getting need. These foun- 
dation or tradition-getting needs of the child 
are absolutely basic and necessary and we 
believe that all our clinical evidence points 
toward the family pattern as representing 
the most feasible—mayhap the necessary— 
mode of serving these needs. Once these 
needs are established—and only when they 
have been established—is the child really 
ready for undertaking the accomplishment 
needs. These accomplishment needs are, 
after all, no more than the individual’s trans- 
lation of the traditional background into 
terms of his life and his own environment. 
We have said elsewhere and feel inclined to 
say again here, that education should be in 
large part what its etymology says it to be— 
namely a leading out of the child from what- 
ever is trammeling in his security needs into 
the more free individualization of his per- 
sonal achievement needs. 








THE SIZE OF FAMILY AMONG A GROUP OF 
COLLEGE AND NON-COLLEGE 
MARRIED WOMEN 


WILLYSTINE GOODSELL 


Columbia University 


. 


HE college education of women has 

long been under indictment as the 

chief contributing cause of the low 
marriage and birth rates among college 
women. Thus Robert J. Sprague, in an 
article in the Journal of Heredity, April, 
1915, expresses his theories regarding the 
dysgenic influence of the woman’s college 
as follows: 


Is the woman’s college as now conducted a force 
which acts against the survival of the race which 


patronizes it? Whatever intellectual and moral 
superiority a race may have, it needs also a certain 
amount of reproductive impulse in order to remain 
on the earth. Women are the capital of the 
race. The farmer that uses his land for golf-links 
and deer preserves instead of for crops has but one 
agricultural fate; so the civilization that uses its 
women for stenographers, clerks, and _ school- 
teachers instead of mothers has but one racial fate. 


The present study, which is only prelim- 
inary to a more extensive and detailed im 
vestigation, has been made to discover 
whether the size of family in a group of 
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married college graduates is smaller than the 
family in a group of non-college women of 
the same social class and similar age range. 
The cases were secured from the members 
of my class on The Family, during the win- 
ter semester of 1929-30, and represented 
personal friends of the students. 


The college group, which we shall call A, 
numbered 489 women ; the non-college group 
(B) numbered 469. The findings show that 
group A has had 770 children, or 1.57 chil- 
dren per marriage, and group B has had 
803 children, or 1.70 per marriage. Abso- 
lutely, group B has had 33 more children. 
But if the number of children per years of 
married life be considered, the advantage 
lies with the college women: In group A 
were born .190 children per year of married 
life, or one child every 5.25 years; in group 
B .163 children, or one child every 6.11 
years. On the other hand, the college group 
shows 106 childless marriages, or 21.4 per 
cent; the non-college group shows 85, or 
slightly more than 18.1 per cent. The aver- 
age age at marriage of group A was 24.77 
years; of group B, 23.46 years—a difference 
of 1.31 years, which may in considerable 
measure explain the disparity in absoiute 
number of children of the two groups, and 
the greater number of childless marriages in 
group A. Obviously a more detailed study 
needs to be made, in which each of these 
groups is divided into age-groups at every 
year from 19 to 45 or more. The percentage 
of childless marriages at each age as well as 
the relative numbers of children can then be 
fruitfully compared. In a more extensive 
investigation which the writer plans to make, 
these and other points, such as the types of 
colleges from which the women have been 


graduated—segregated women’s colleges or 
coeducational institutions—will be taken into 
consideration. 

So far as this study goes, it shows clearly 
enough a tendency to family limitation in 
both groups—a tendency almost as marked 
in one group as in the other. This fact 
strongly suggests that college education is a 
relatively unimportant factor in determining 
the small families of college women. 


In the course of the investigation the 
writer became interested in the question of 
the influence of locality, with its dominant 
traditions and customs, on the size of fami- 
lies. This study is, of course, too limited to 
shed much light on the matter, yet it was 
thought worth while to compare the per- 
centages of the college group living in cer- 
tain sections of the United States with the 
percentages of families comprising three or 
more children in those sections. The results 


follow : 
Percentage of 489 
Married Women Percentages of 
Living in Sections Families of 3 or 
of United States more children 
EEE 45.2 36 
Middle West. 43.5 52 
ee 11.6 9 
Far West.... 1.8 a 


It will be seen that the Middle West, 
which furnished 43.5 per cent of the cases, 
furnished 52 per cent of the families of 
three or more children; whereas the East 
(Atlantic seaboard states as far south as and 
including Maryland) furnished 45.2 per cent 
of the cases and 36 per cent of the large 
families. The South and the Pacific states 
furnished too few cases to make conclusions 
at all reliable. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


ERSONALITY anp THE SocraL Group: 
edited by Ernest W. Burgess. University of 
Chicago Press, 1929, 225 pp. 


Those who were unable to attend the twenty- 
second annual meeting of the American Sociologi- 
cal Society are especially glad to have the papers 
edited in this attractive volume. The idea of 
studying personality as a product of group life 
comes more nearly within the ken of group 
workers than of case workers but this point of 
view is one in which case workers are constantly 





becoming more interested. The inter-relations of 
personality and society have been forcibly brought 
to our attention by the psychiatrists as well as 
by biologists and psychologists. The editor be- 
lieves the time has come to pool the methods of 
research used by these groups plus those of the 
sociologists. The reviewer urges case workers 
also to try to make themselves useful in such a 
project. 

W. I. Thomas points out in the opening chapter 
that more thorough-going explorations of situa- 








tions are needed, with more control groups in- 
cluded in the studies. Such studies should be 
extended “to the large cultural areas, to the races 
and nationalities, in order to understand the forma- 
tion of behavior patterns comparatively.” 

The next two chapters, by a biologist and a 
physiologist, may be summarized as follows: 
“The fundamental principles and laws of social 
and physiological integration appear to be essen- 
tially similar in that they both represent general 
behavior patterns resulting from the reactions of 
living protoplasms to their environments.” “ Social 
change and progress in material culture go hand in 
hand, as action, reaction, and interaction.” The 
lag of institutional life gives rise to “social 
problems which can be solved only by accelerating 
the modification of the institutional life to meet 
the requirements of the material culture.” 

Professor Hankins believes that “by suitable 
research we can discover what kinds of stimuli 
produce the desired types of response and be- 
havior patterns.” The effect upon education, if 
such research were successful, would be mar- 
velous. 

Case workers will find the chapter on “The 
Family and the Person” and the reports on special 
studies which are given at the end of the book 
especially valuable as well as interesting. Pro- 
fessor Burgess makes a plea for the life history, 
showing that only in such material can we dis- 
cover “the conditions under which mutations in 
personality occur.” 

Mivprep D. MupGETT 

ICK Soctery: A. J. I. Kraus. 
S Chicago Press, 1929, 206 pp. 


University of 


This volume, a translation from the German and 
in the tradition of Schmoller and von Wiese, is a 
conceptual analysis of the forces underlying social 
organization and presents a speculative theory of 
human efficiency to “ alleviate” the human suffer- 
ing which accompanies social disorganization. It 
is an attempted rationalization of the status quo, a 
justification of the inequalities and shortcomings 
of economic organization based upon a laissez faire 
philosophy. 4 

Dr. Kraus views society as a “totality” gov- 
erned by a social norm. “ Social telesis” is the 
socializing unity maintaining a balance between 
might and ethical conduct; it is “the normative 
organizing force that creates categories involving 
social power and forms them into one unified social 
system which holds complete sway within the 
boundaries of spatial society.” Among these cate- 
gories are public opinion, law, religious cults, class 
consciousness, institutions, “recognized forms of 
sexual behavior” and other forces which involve 
the concept of power or value within the structure 
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of society. “Social amelioration,” society’s cop. 
science at work applying remedies to the “ sick” 
or disorganized elements of society, is furthered 
by a division of labor. The rapid mechanization of 
industry has challenged this concept; increasing 
numbers of workers are being denied the possi- 
bility of creative participation in their tasks. Asa 
remedy for this situation, the author proposes that 
the worker toil not for the sake of his detailed 
task, but for the sake of the principle embodied in 
the ideas incorporated in his work. This vicarious 
satisfaction is expected to produce detail workers 
of higher skill. There will then emerge the 

“worker with ideas, the creative detail worker and 

the detail worker.” Every member of society 

should find his place in one of these gradations and 
contentment will ensue. 

The author reveals no actual contact with the 
problem he discusses. When his ponderous termi- 
nology is finally deciphered, little is left but the 
apology of a doctrinaire. 

Marion HatTHWay 
University of Washington 
ANGER Spots 1x Worip Poputation: 
Warren S. Thompson. Knopf, New York, 
1929, 343 pp. 

Wortp Drirr: Edward A. Ross. 
pany, New York, 1928, pp. 223. 
That there is an increasing interest in population 

problems is demonstrated by the increasing number 

of books appearing on the subject within the last 

few years. Among these might be mentioned J. L. 

Stoddard, The Rising Tide of Color Against White 

W orld-Supremacy; Madison Grant, The Passing 

of a Great Race; E. M. East, Mankind at the 

Cross-Roads; E. A. Ross, Standing Room Only?; 

F. H. Hankins, The Racial Basis of Civilization; 

E. B. Reuter, Population Problems; H. A. Miller, 

Races, Nations and Classes; A. M. Carr-Saunders, 

The Population Problem; and the reviewer's vol- 

ume, Race and Population Problems. Some of 

these volumes are sensational, propagandistic, and 
pseudo-scientific, while others take a cold scientific 
view of population problems. 

The book under review falls between the ex- 
tremes. It fails to give us the comprehensive 
world view of Bowman in The New World, to 
picture to us Europe as Nitti does in The Wreck 
of Europe, or to make us see blood as does Bake- 
less in The Origin of the Next War. As the title 
indicates, Dr. Thompson is looking for danger 
spots, and one usually finds that which one seeks. 
Differing from Bakeless, who. finds his danger 
spots in such disputed territory as Alsace-Lorraine, 
he locates his in Japan and Italy, but does not 
overlook China, India, Poland, Great Britain, and 
Germany. Strangely he overlooks Hungary arid 
Lithuania, Bulgaria, and Greece, all of which 
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(especially Hungary) appear to be in a dangerous 
psychic state in this time of peace promotion. 
Surely the World War taught us that small 
nations are allies of larger ones and are liable to 
apply the match to the powder. He appears to 
agree with Bakeless, Nitti, and many others, that 
the World War laid the basis for a future greater 
war rather than settling anything. 

With the status quo which the powers of Europe 
appear determined to defend, he sees an impending 
world war in which Great Britain will be at a 
decided disadvantage. To avoid this catastrophe 
he advocates the re-allocation of territory. He 
advises the granting of New Guinea to Japan, and 
later other islands, including Mindanao of the 
Philippines; and a release of the French and 
British “ rights” in Asia Minor to Italy. Through- 
out the book he appears to disregard the rights of 
subject groups. In the efforts of the Australians, 
New Zealanders, and South Africans to make and 
keep these areas as a “white man’s country,” he 
sees a dangerous attitude. 

Dr. Thompson is a thorough-going Neo-Mal- 
thusian, considering contraceptive control as one 
of the great discoveries of mankind, ranking along 
with the discovery of fire, the invention of print- 
ing, and the application of electricity. Due to the 
attitude of the political and religious authorities in 
Italy, lack of industrial development, and sudden 
check in emigration, birth control will not operate 
there rapidly enough to prevent a crisis. The great 
regard of Asiatic people for children, he thinks, 
will prevent such a widespread use of birth con- 
trol as to prevent a crisis. He appears to overlook 
the fact that the Asiatic peoples have long had 
some knowledge of contraceptives and have widely 
practiced abortion and infanticide. Despite the 
efiorts of the missionaries, infanticide (especially 
of females) is not unknown in China today. 

The reviewer does not believe that Dr. Thomp- 
son’s knowledge of world geography is as limited 
as his treatment of Siberia and certain other 
regions would indicate. Again, in his discussions 
of Japan he overlooks the fact that most of the 
Central and South American countries are open to 
Japanese immigrants, that Brazil offers fifteen 
pounds sterling for every Japanese laborer, and 
that a Japanese corporation has accepted an offer 
from Brazil of 2,500,000 acres on which Japanese 
are to be settled. He thinks that because of their 
Malay blood Japanese are not suited for cold coun- 
tries. Perhaps he would agree with Madison 
Grant that “ Nordics” cannot thrive in the tropics. 
In his discussion of the high birth rate among 
Japanese in the Hawaiian Islands, he overlooks the 
fact that many of the Japanese are rather recent 
settlers, and in the reproductive age, while the 
Hawaiians are old inhabitants and contain large 
tumbers not in the reproductive stage. He does 





not believe that urban people make good pioneering 
farmers. Doubtless a good case could be made 
against such an assumption. 

The scope of the subject is such that the work 
is naturally sketchy, and many things are omitted 
that the reviewer would like to see discussed. 
However, the book presents a forceful view of 
some of the world problems and should be of con- 
siderable interest to the general reader. 

World Drift contains thirteen essays on various 
subjects, the contents of which have appeared be- 
fore in either articles or books, or both. Much of 
the material was written some years ago and the 
whole book gives one the impression of a person 
lost in a desert. Here and there are found residues 
of the old doctrine of “ Nordic” superiority, the 
superiority of native stock over immigrants, and 
mental superiority in correlation with physical 
prowess. To one who was born and reared and 
who has traveled and taught in the Southern High- 
lands, the chapter on “ Pocketed Americans” ap- 
pears amusing, to say the least; consequently the 
reviewer wonders to what extent we may rely 
upon Professor Ross’s observations in Mexico, 
Japan, China, Russia, and elsewhere, since he 
missed his guess so far in regard to the native- 
born English speaking Southern Highlanders. The 
only real note of modernity is struck in chapter 
V—"“ One Root of the Social Question”—and it 
was published in 1924. 

H. G. Duncan 
University of New Hampshire 


EEDING tHe Famity: Mary Swartz Rose, 
Ph.D. Macmillan, New York, 1929, Third 
Edition, 459 pp. 


Since 1916, when the first edition of Feeding the 
Family appeared, it has been a standard reference 
book for teachers and nutrition and health work- 
ers, as well as a guide for many homemakers who 
were anxious to “buy health” for their families. 
The new edition will be welcomed by its old 
friends and should quickly make many new ones. 
It is charmingly written and easily read even by 
those who have no scientific knowledge of nutri- 
tion. Professor Rose is one of the few scientists 
who can give their writing a popular turn. 

Among the features of the new edition which 
will have a special appeal for those interested in 
the developments in nutrition are vitamins brought 
up to date including the much discussed nomen- 
clature of vitamin B. A chapter is devoted to 
the food needs of each member of the family, 
from the infant to the grandfather. In a final 
chapter on family menus, the foods for the family 
group are taken up. Throughout the book the 
cost of food is considered and low cost dietaries 
are fully discussed. This will give it a special 








interest for those working with low income 
groups. 

Instructions on “Food for the Sick and Con- 
valescent”” have been added to the new edition. 
The suggestions contained in them will be grate- 
fully received by those who have the responsi- 
bility of feeding any ill members of the family 
and only the usual vague idea of what is meant by 
liquid, soft, and light diets. 

ELIZABETH GUILFORD 


HE Mississipp1 VALLEY FLoop DISASTER OF 
1927: Official Report of the Relief Opera- 
tions. American Red Cross, Washington, 

1929, 152 pp. 

This publication should be of great interest not 
simply to those of us who live with “Old Man 
River,” but to the people of the whole nation and 
world. It shows what man has done and what man 
can do in meeting a great disaster, and has a great 
sociological as well as practical significance. It is 
good to have available an official record giving us 
the whole affair in its correct proportions. Many 
who took part in the relief work will now for the 
first time get a good understanding of the relation 
of their efforts to the whole affair. 

Two short chapters on “The Flood” and 
“ Emergency Period,” by the aid of good maps and 
pictures, give a vivid impression of the situation to 
be met. Two other chapters entitled “ Relief 
Fund Campaign” and “ Organizing Relief Forces” 
show the social machinery getting into operation. 
The last two chapters on “ Reconstruction” and 
“ Medical and Public Health Measures” show very 
important parts of the operations which the general 
public did not at the time wait to hear about. The 
appendices give valuable statistical and other 
official evidence and an extensive flood bibliography 
is included. 

This report is not only a valuable document of 
record but is so well prepared that it is excellent 
reading. G. P. WycKorr 

Tulane University 
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_ In dealing with the socially malad- 
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